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THE TRAGEDY IN FRANCE. 

jer news of the assassination of SapI CARNOT, 

the President of the French Republic, came like 
a thunder-clap from a clear sky. The question was 
on everybody’s lips, what in the world could have in- 
duced a reasonable being to take his life. Kind- 
hearted, just, gentle, modest, and of affable manners, 
he was certainly not the man to call forth violent 
personal resentments. Nor was his public career 
such as to breed bitter political enmities. Although 
firm in maintaining his convictions, he never became 
offensive in the expression of them. He was not a 
man of very brilliant gifts nor of dangerous ambi- 
tions. His role in public life was’ rather that of a 
capable, painstaking, and conscientious man of af- 
fairs. His education as an engineer had given his 
mind a practical turn, and when he had become suf- 
ficiently conspicuous to be called into the govern- 
ment, the portfolio of public works and then that of 
finance fell by natural selection into his hands. He 
performed his duties with ability and with eminent 
courage in disclosing and correcting abuses. In 1887 
he was elected to the Presidency by an overwhelming 
majority of the Electoral Assembly of Senators and 
Deputies over other candidates far more brilliant 
than himself, because he was considered the most 
unobjectionable and the safest man. His conduct as 
President fully justified the confidence of those who 
elected him. He bore himself with eminent dignity, 
discretion, and good judgment. ‘His influence was 
constantly felt as that of a moderator. The cause of 
orderly freedom in France and of peace in Europe 
owed much to the equipoise of his personality. The 
manner in which he informed himself of the condi- 
tion of the people, and manifested his intelligent and 
active interest in the general well-being on his fre- 
quent journeys through the country, steadily in- 
creased his popularity among all classes of citizens. 
In a few months his Presidential term of seven years 
would have expired, and it is more than probable 
that, had he lived and declared himself willing to re- 
main at his post, he would have been re-elected with 
general acclaim. The blamelessness of his character 
and conduct will stand as a shining example to his 
successors. 

It is needless to say that his assassin belongs to 
that kind of people who cannot be classed among 
reasonable beings. He is a young anarchist, with all 
the bestial impulses which that name implies. The 
anarchist thinks it necessary—if we may suppose him 
to think at all—from time to time to kill somebody 
for what he pretends to consider the good of human- 
ity. How that killing is to promote that good it is 
not the business of the anarchist to inquire. He 
drops a dynamite bomb in a theatre, or a church, or 
a café, or a legislative hall, and a number of persons 
whom he did not know are put to death or maimed 
for life; and then he pretends to feel that he has 
done a heroic act for the salvation of mankind from 
some undefined evil. This he calls the ‘‘ propaganda 
of the deed.” And when the man who has dropped 
the bomb and killed and maimed a number of peo- 
ple is arrested by the police, and tried for a capital 
crime, and found guilty, and execute#in the regular 
process of law, his brother-anarchists call this an 
inhuman judicial murder which must be avenged. 
And they do avenge it by dropping more bombs and 
killing more people, or by sneaking up to the chief 
of the government and assassinating him, upon the 
ground that he permitted the bomb-throwers to be 
executed. Thus President CARNOT was assassinated, 
it appears, because he had failed to save, by his par- 
don, the bomb-throwers VAILLANT and HENRY from 
the course of the law. The theory that the anarchist 
must be permitted to serve the good of mankind by 
throwing bombs and killing people, but that the gov- 
ernment must not be permitted to serve the good of 
mankind by trying and punishing the bomb-tlirower 
for murder, is hardly less insane than the expectation 
entertained by the anarchists that if they only throw 
enough bombs and assassinate enough public officers, 
by way of revenge, they will put human society into 
such a state of fear that it will presently let the anar- 
chists do as they please with impunity, and even per- 
mit them to rule us all. These crazy savages do not 
see that if they really succeed in putting society into 
a state of genuine terror they will at the same time 
drive it to the extreme of self-help—that is to say, to 
a state of mind in which society will set aside the 
ordinary course of law, and resort to the exertion of 
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irregular force to the end of ridding itself of the anar- 
chists as a class, either by a suspension of the legal 
process and the employment of the “ state of siege,” 
or in the manner of the citizens of San Francisco, 
who rid themselves of the murderers and gamblers by 
means of the Vigilance Committee in the old ‘ Ar- 
gonaut ” days. 

Such a development would be by no means desir- 
able, because it would probably result in the violent 
death of many who are anarchists not by ‘‘ deed,” but 
only by sympathy and talk, and because any inter- 
ruption of the regular and formal course of justice 
is always to be deplored and deprecated. But as soon 
as society becomes convinced that this evil cannot be 
reached by ordinary remedies, it will fall back upon 
extraordinary ones. And hardly anything could 
have been more apt to prepare society for such a 
state of mind, and to expose the anarchists, and all 
those who associate with them, to the danger of being 
hunted like wild beasts whose lives are outlawed, 
than the assassination by an anarchist of such a 
man as President Carnot. The anarchists will 
have reason for congratulating themselves on their 
good luck if it results in nothing worse for them 
than an increased activity of the police and inter- 
national agreements between various governments 
providing for effective co-operation in thesuppression 
of anarchism. These things will now inevitably 
come, and it is by no means improbable that even 
Great Britain, within whose boundaries the right of 
asylum has so far been maintained with the utmost 
liberality, will adapt her policy in that respect to the 
requirements of the situation. 

A secondary consequence of this sad event will be 
a reaction in European countries against all move- 
ments in favor of more liberal political institutions. 
It will belong felt as a powerful impulse in the di- 
rection of preventive and repressive measures and 
policies. Anarchism will prove itself to be the most 
dangerous enemy to free government. It is very 
fortunate that the republic has had time to establish 
itself so firmly in the habits and the ways of think- 
ing of the French people that even a catastrophe as 
startling as this will not call forth a general de- 
sire for a sweeping change. It-is a curious fact that 
the form of government which the monarchists were 
in the habit of denouncing as the most liable to vio- 
lent overturnings has proved by far the most stable 
in France during this century. The reign of Napo- 
LEON I., including the Consulate and the Empire, be- 
ginning with the century, lasted about fourteen years; 
the restored Bourbon monarchy, under Louis XVIII. 
and CHARLES X., fifteen; the Orleans monarchy, un- 
der Louis PHILIPPE, eighteen; the Second Empire, 
under NAPOLEON LIL, after a brief republican spell, 
eighteen; and now the present Republic will soon 
complete its twenty-fourth year, being, as the returns 
of elections show, supported by a constantly growing 
strength of popular sentiment. The Bourbon and 
the Orleans monarchies are practically forgotten. 
Only old men in France faintly remember them. 
The Napoleonic Empire perished in the disgrace of 


Sedan. There is nothing seductive in the reminis- 
cence. Nothing is to be feared from such quarters. 


There are only two dangers that may seriously 
threaten the Republic. One is a foreign war, which 
may evolve a military dictatorship with all its sub- 
sequent possibilities; and the other may spring from 
too great indulgence to anarchism and kindred law- 
less tendencies. It is not probable that the French 
will be light-minded enough to bring on the first un- 
der existing circumstances. And as to the second, 
the assassination of President CARNOT is so awful a 
warning that it can hardly pass over without making 
a deep impression upon all thinking men, and with- 
out leading to appropriate measures for the protec- 
tion of civilized society. Of this the election to the 
Presidency of CASIMIR-PERIER, a man of great ability 
and proved force of character, gives decided promise. 


GILROY AND THE LEXOW 
INVESTIGATION. 

THE attitude of Mayor GILRoy towards inculpated 
officials is only less astonishing than the failure of 
the people and press of the city to appreciate its sig- 
nificance. He is the chief magistrate of the metrop- 
olis of the country. Here, if anywhere in the United 
States, are gathered not only the wealth and enter- 
prise, but the luxury, the comforts, the culture which 
are the results of enterprise and the chief objects that 
wealth can purchase. Here, if anywhere, not only 
should law and order rule, but there should be found 
among the citizens a civic virtue, or at least a selfish 
regard for their rights, which would make the press, 
the tax-payers, and the mass of good citizens keenly 
sensitive to the revelations that are being made be- 
fore the LEXOW committee, and firmly insistent on 
the punishment of the officials who have betrayed 
their trust. 

Quite the contrary of this is true. The state of 
the case is substantially this: It has been proved 
that the police force is thoroughly corrupt; that 
crime flourishes on purchased immunity; that the 
police authorities themselves constitute part of the 
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criminal classes; that robbery, gambling, swindling, 
violations of the excise law, defiance of city ordi- 
nances and of the rights of the people to their own 
sidewalks, and degrading vice, are encouraged by the 
police because they are the accomplices of the crim- 
inals and share in the booty. It is proved that the 
property and lives of the people of New York are 
reasonably safe from violent assault only because 
the heads of the police are the partners of the erim- 
inals, and restrain them within certain bounds of 
prudence in order that their joint business may not 
be ruined by exposure. It is also proved that the 
business is so lucrative that police commissioners 
have grown rich by it, and that places and appoint- 
ments on the force are sold for money, an appoint- 
ment as patrolman costing about $300, while a pro- 
motion to a captaincy costs from $10,000 to $15,000, 
These figures show how profitable crime in New 
York has been made by this union between the active 
criminals who do the actual work, and the police 
who are hired to see that they are not punished so 
long as they do not cause too much of a disturbance, 
and thereby arouse a popular outery, which is likely 
to prove dangerous both to the police authorities and 
to the criminal political organization which puts 
them in office and fattens with them on the proceeds 
of law-breaking. 

These things have been established, and yet no 
official action has been taken towards dismissing these 
officials from the posts which have given them their 
opportunities, and no general public demand has been 
made that such action shall be taken. We pass over 
for the time the shameful confessions of business 
men who have submitted to blackmailing, and have 
paid bribes to policemen for the privilege of violating 
city ordinances. In nosimilarcommunity in Europe, 
however, would such evidence as has been taken by 
the LExow committee be received with the apathy that 
is manifested by the people of New York, and in no 
such community would the chief magistrate dream of 
permitting the accused to continue in the discharge 
of their official duties. Even if the Mayor belongs 
to the organization which is built up on crime and 
flourishes on blackmail, and despite his consciousness 
that the blackmailers in the discharge of their nefari- 
ous tasks are simply carrying out the purpose of 
their appointments, ordinary prudence would seem to 
demand that he should take some action, and sliould 
seem to realize that the executive head of the city 
owes a duty to the city, and ought at least to pre- 
tend to protect law-abiding people rather than law- 
breakers. 

The Mayor appoints the Police Commissioners, and 
may remove them, with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor, after giving them an opportunity to answer 
the\charges against them. The Mayor certainly 
ought to call MCCLAVE to account under this law. 
His own testimony shows that he is unfit to be a 
commissioner, and the demonstrated general de- 
moralization of the police force shows the result 
that is produced by commissioners like MCCLAVE. 
McCLaVE ought to have been put on his trial by 
the Mayor as soon as he testified; but while Mr. 
GILROY has expressed horror and astonishment at 
the revelations that have been made before the LEx- 
OW committee, he has done nothing that looks like 
an intention to rid the city of corrupt officials. So 
far as he is concerned, it is probably presumed by the 
police that the ‘‘envelope gang” and the ‘‘ ward 
man” are to be permitted to ply their calling with- 
out let or hinderance. By ignoring the evidence 
against McCLAVE, and by refraining from even ad- 
dressing a word of remonstrance to the Police Com- 
missioners, who are appointees of the Mayor, he 
shows his sympathy with the accused, and encour- 
ages them to expect nothing serious as the results of 
the LExow investigation. Of the same character is 
the Mayor's treatment of Civil Justice ROESCH. 
The evidence before the committee made out a 
prima facie case against that ‘‘ popular” and chow- 
der-giving politician, and the law authorizes any 
citizen to prefer charges against a Civil Justice to 
the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court has 
power to remove him at any general term for cor- 
ruption and malfeasance in office. There is certain- 
ly cause to bring Rorsc# to trial, and the Mayor, 
as the first official citizen of New York, should make 
the charge. 

It is a disgrace to New York that any of the ac- 
cused officials are now discharging the duties of their 
positions. It is a reflection on New York’s citizens 
that they do not seem to suspect that the spectacle 
of DIvvER and RoESCH on the bench, of McCLaAvVE, 
MarTIN, and SHEEHAN sitting in judgment on Captain 
Prick, and commanding the police, and of black- 
muiling captains stillin uniform, is asad commentary 
on their own virtue and patriotism, and on their ca- 
pacity for self-government. GILROY does not prompt- 
ly do his duty because he is a product of the system 
that has made all this official crime possible, and 
would not be Mayor but for that. But the people of 
New York have their duty also, and notwithstanding 
the evident dulling of their sensibilities, and the pes- 
simism which years of submission to Tammany has 
wrought, itis to be hoped that they will do it. 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue Senate tariff bill is as different from the WIL- 
gon bill as protectionists have been able to make it. 
Coal and iron ore have been struck from the free list 
and restored to the dutiable list, in violation of the 
Democratic promise to give the country free raw ma- 
terial. Free wool remains, but the rates on woollen 
cloths have been so greatly increased that the prom- 
jse of cheaper clothes cannot be kept if the woollen 
schedule remains as it is. The cost of manufacturing 
is further maintained at a high figure by increased 
duties on chemicals. The iron and steel schedule re- 
mains prohibitory. Finally, the sugar duties have 
been dictated by the trust through such flagrant and 
corrupt influence and pressure that the whole bill is 
tainted. If it is passed with this iniquity in it, the 
party that is responsible for it cannot escape the 
odium which must follow the revelations of the of- 
ficers of the trust before the investigating committee. 

In addition to the retrogressive amendments to the 
tariff features of the WILSON bill, the income tax pro- 
vision, somewhat amended, remains in the bill. Un- 
der this provision the recipient of an annual salary 
of $4000, who may be young and unmarried, escapes 
taxation; the widow and her orphans who have an 
income of $4100 pays a tax; one whose income of 
$4000 is derived from the rents of inherited real es- 
tate escapes; one whose earnings invested in the 
stock or bonds of a corporation return him the same 
income pays. The man whose income is derived 
from speculation has opportunities to escape; he 
whose income is in the form of a salary from a cor- 
poration cannot escape. A copartnership with a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 need not betray the secrets of its 
business to the government; a corporation with the 
same capital must reveal every dollar of its receipts 
and expenditures. These are a few illustrations of 
the injustices and inequalities of this proposed tax. 

It is the duty of the House of Representatives to 
radically amend or defeat this bill. It is better that 
McKinleyism should remain on the statute-book, and 
that the agitation for real reform should continue, 
than that a Congress pledged to tariff reform should 
give the country a bill in many respects no better, 
and in some respects worse, than the MCKINLEY law. 
The conferees of the House should represent the con- 
victions 6f the House. By a majority of 123 the 
House voted for free sugar. It is impossible now to 
compel the abandonment by the Senate of all duties 
onsugar. Some of the most earnest revenue-reform- 
ers, like Senators MILLS and JONES, believe that 
there ought to be a revenue duty on raw sugars, 
with a compensatory duty on refined sugars that 
would merely cover the tax paid by the refiners on 
their material. Such a duty would not only provide 
the government with all the revenues needed, but 
would make the income tax unnecessary. This would 
be especially true if the Senate rates on woollens and 
iron and steel products were reduced to a revenue 
basis. 

These suggestions indicate what the House con- 
ferees, and the House itself, ought to seek to accom- 
plish. The sugar schedule has been inserted in the 
bill simply because certain Senators have been in 
collusion with the sugar trust, and have made the 
composition of the bill turn on a matter of bargain 
and sale. A large majority of the Democratic mem- 
bers of both Houses were, and are, opposed to this 
surrender to the trust, which not only taints with 
corruption the bill as a whole, but will, if it finally 
succeeds, raise the price of one of the most necessary 
articles of life. The real friends of revenue reform 
assented to this surrender because they were con- 
vinced that no bill could be passed unless the de- 
mands of the sugar trust were complied with. 

But circumstances have changed. It has been 
shown that the sugar trust maintains relations with 
both political parties by means of campaign contri- 
butions which are essentially corrupt. The country 
believes that money has been made by reason of this 
close relation by men having early information of 
the future action of Senate committees. It believes 
that the proposed protection for the trust was pur- 
chased—literally purchased—either by favors to in- 
dividual Senators or to the Democratic party. Be- 
fore these revelations were made, and before this con- 
viction became established in the public mind, the 
Senators who insisted on protection for the sugar, or 
no tariff bill, might have withstood their party asso- 
ciates and the administration, and might have in- 
sisted on wrecking both without especial injury to 
themselves. 

But will they dare to withstand the whole coun- 
try? Quite a different question is presented now 
that HAVEMEYER, SEARLES, and VEST have testified, 
while GoRMAN, though testifying, has failed to ex- 
plain the reason for his earnestness in behalf of the 
refiners and their agents. If GORMAN, HILL, BRICE, 


SMITH, and the two Louisiana Senators who formed 
the committee that waited on Senators VEST, MILLs, 
and JoNES with a sugar ultimatum insist that the 
trust shall be taken care of at all hazards, there is 
no intelligent man in the country who will not be- 
lieve that all the accusations that have been made 
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against them are true. 
House can probably succeed in compelling the Sen- 
ate to recede from its sugar schedule and from some 
other concessions it has made to protected interests 


This is the reason why the 


and trusts. It is incredible that the six Senators 
who have stood in the way of tariff reform in aid of 
sugar-refiners woud have the courage to insist on 
protection for the trust or the wrecking of the bill 
against the protests of the whole country. And the 
House will have the support of the country if it in- 
sists on a real reform that shall put the tariff question 
at rest for a time long enough to permit a recovery 
from the present business depression. At all events, 
its duty is clear. It ought to stand by its convic- 
tions, and either drive the Senate to yield to proper 
amendments or defeat the bill. 


THE BOYCOTT OF THE 
COMPANY. 
Tue Pullman Palace Car Company has long boasted not 
only of the best-equipped and most-efficient shops on this 
continent, but also of the most-contented body of skilled 
workmen in the world. The town of Pullman, near Chi- 
cago, has been everywhere described and praised as. the 
model home of the artisan, founded upon the great idea that 
the interests of employer and employed are one, and admin- 
istered by its owners with such generous regard for the 
welfare and the wishes of the resident laborers as vindicates 
their far-sighted wisdom by making strikes and serious dis- 
turbances among its men impossible. Yet on May 11th of 
this year three thousand of these working-men suddenly re- 
fused to do their work; the shops were closed; and bitter 
hostility has taken the place of the exceptionally friendly 
relations so long preserved between them and the company. 
The families not only of the strikers, but of many others 
whose opportunity to earn a living is destroyed by the 
strike, are in great want, meagrely supported by charity. 

After six weeks of idleness it was clear that the company 
would not yield to the dictation of labor unions, and that 
the men must soon starve or return to work at the wages of- 
fered. Under these circumstances the American Railway 
Union, an association of workingmen employed upon the 
railroads of the country, most of its members on roads run- 
ning out of Chicago, determined to interfere. On June 22d 
a committee of the body waited on officers of the Pullman 
company to demand a “settlement” which should satisfy 
the workmen, and threatened that if this were not promised 
within a few hours the union would proclaim a ‘‘ boycott” 
of the cars and business of the Pullman company through- 
out the country, to take effect at noon of June 26th. The 
Pullman company could not confer with railroad men with 
whom they had no business relations on the conduct of its 
works, and the threat of the union was carried out with little 
delay. Before night of June 28th every signal-man, switch- 
man, brakeman, fireman, and yardman belonging to the 
American Railway Union was ordered not to handle, move, 
or in any way assist in running any Pullman car or 
any train containing such a car. Most of the railroads 
ending in Chicago run Pullman sleepers and chair-cars by 
contract with the Pullman company. Fifteen of these roads 
were suddenly thrown into confusion, and all of the through 
passenger traffic on three or four of them was stopped. 
The railway union has called for aid in its boycott upon all 
the large associations of workingmen, and some of these 
have promised co-operation. The Knights of Labor, it is 
reported, will be asked by their ‘‘General Master Work- 
man,” Mr. SOVEREIGN, to enforce the boycott everywhere, 
while the great Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen is ex- 
pected to follow. 

It is not easy for a community trained in the spirit of 
obedience to Jaw and of respect for the rights of its mem- 
bers to understand the principles on which the American 
Railway Union is acting. The union has been informed by 
certain men, who formerly worked for the Pullman com- 
pany, but have left its service, that they want to return to 
its work at higher wages than it is willing to pay. The 
union at once sends a committee to order the Pullman 
company to open its shops, now closed for want of orders, 
and to employ these men at wages satisfactory to them- 
selves, under the threat that otherwise the union will em- 
barrass and confound the transportation business of thirty 
millions of people, and inflict inestimable inconvenience and 
loss upon the whole travelling community. Like the union 
itself, several of the large organizations formed ‘‘ to improve 
the condition of labor” are really controlled by a few reck- 
less demagogues, who meet in secret and deliberate whether 
or not they shall join in this conspiracy to extort terms from 
a particular company for a set of men who want its wages, 
by injuring the nation. The argument in favor of the boy- 
cott, in plain words, is this: ‘‘The labor organizations are 
able to make life intolerable in the United States. Let them 
show their power, and public opinion will require all em- 
ployers of labor to submit to their dictation.” 

It is not necessary to discuss such a position. The power 
to do harm belongs to every man. The more complicated 
our social organization becomes, the greater is the opportu- 
nity for a small number of people to throw it into disorder. 
In the simplest of savage communities any man may become 
an assassin. But it is only in a complex system of society, 
in which the interchange of services is constant and essen- 
tial, that a very few men, engaged in some one minor but 
indispensable employment, can, by sudden desertion of their 
post, bring annoyance or even disaster to multitudes. But 
the common-sense of mankind recognizes the use of this 
power to do harm, as a means of extorting by threats advan- 
tages or profits of any kind, as the basest of crimes. The 
brigand who demands ransom for his prisoner, with mutila- 
tion or death as the alternative; the police captain who sells 
for money his power to arrest the dealers in vice and crime; 
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the news-monger who gathers scandal in order that he may 
be paid for suppressing it—these are the types of black- 
mailers whom all the world loathes. The boycott ordered 
by the railway union is morally no better than any of these 
acts. Itis an attempt at blackmail on the largest scale. It 
undertakes by duress to compel the community to interfere 
in a business of which it has no knowledge and in which it 
has no rights; to interfere not to enforce its convictions of 
right, but to relieve itself from distress by disregarding all 
considerations of justice and duty. If the attempt could 
succeed, all hope for such an adjustment of the relations of 
labor and capital as will be consistent with social order must 
be abandoned. A community which can be terrorized by 
such a conspiracy as this into enforcing its decrees against 
the owners of industries is already far on the road towards 
anarchy. 

But whether this reckless and impudent assault upon 
the very basis of society shall be checked at once or shall 
lead to widespread disorder before its inevitable failure, 
it is yet an important indication of the general unrest of 
working-men. The laborers engaged in productive indus- 
try are the strength of the nation, and upon their integri- 
ty, patriotism, and efficiency depend its wealth, its progress, 
and even its safety. Many recent events have shown that 
discontent is increasing among them, and that ever greatet 
numbers are beginning to despair of obtaining what they re- 
gard as justice to labor under present social conditions. The 
hard times which have prevailed of late have done much to 
stimulate vague desires for radical change. Self-styled re- 
formers, apostles of various forms of socialism, all classes of 
theorists with positive remedies to propose, and even the ad- 
vocates of anarchy, find their opportunity here. Large bodies 
of working-men, most of them individually industrious and 
law-abiding citizens, are led by demagogues step by step 
into declarations and acts the character and tendency of 
which, if they understood them clearly, they would utterly 
condemn. In resisting and suppressing such a blackmail- 
ing conspiracy as the boycott of the Pullman cars by the 
American Railway Union the nation is fighting for its own 
existence just as truly as in suppressing the great rebellion. 
But the work which the occasion shows to be necessary is 
not done when the power of the conspiracy is broken. It 
remains to bring into harmony with the order of society, 
and with all the conditions of our industrial progress, the 
minds and hearts of the citizens who have been misled into 
this wild movement, and those of their many sympathizers 
throughout the land. Such rebellions against social order 
and the principles of civilization will grow more dangerous, 
unless the intelligence of the country shall come to under- 
stand their causes and find a way to remove them. 


THE PROPER “FOURTH.” 

IT is rather odd that the Fourth of July should have be- 
come such a day of terror, as it undoubtedly is, to the adult 
inhabitants of American cities. Indeed, the medieval de 
scription of the ‘‘day of wrath” is very fairly applicable. 
It is the day when the world seems to be dissolved in pitchy 
smoke. The coming of the national holiday is the signal 
for those that are upon the house-tops, for protection or re- 
fuge from the early heat, to flee into the mountains. 

There is no reason why this should be so, or at least no 
other reason than that which makes the adult American to 
put up with so many abuses from which he might easily 
free himself if he would only make a stand for his rights. 
There are still places in the United States, though for the 
most part they are, in point of population, entitled to be 
ranked only as villages, in which the celebration is really 
attractive to right-minded persons even of ripe years. There 
is still to be seen the procession, and there is still to be 
heard on the village green or in the public square the read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, and the oration by 
the leading lawyer of the place,and there are still to be bought 
lemonade and gingerbread, as wellas fire-crackers. It is true 
that even in these places the owners of spirited steeds leave 
them in the stable all day, or drive them forth early in the 
morning to sylvan solitudes, to return only, with many mis- 
givings, late at night, and after the destructive fury of the 
day has spent itself. This is as much as to say that the 
small boy pervades villages as well as cities. But it is only 
in cities that the day is given over to him to work his will 
upon it and to enjoy himself in his own way. We all know 
what that way is. 

When left to himself the small boy’s notion undoubtedly 
is that the greatest enjoyment is to be had by the produc- 
tion of the greatest amount of noise. In carrying out this 
ideal he is controlled only by the amount of money he has 
on hand and by the police. The police, indeed, enforce such 
restrictions as seem necessary to prevent general conflagra- 
tions, though they do not always effect even this modest 
purpose. But in respect to noise they act, or do not act, 
as if every particular small boy had ‘‘ squared” the captain 
of the precinct, and had an irregular permit to make as much 
noise as he liked. On the other 364 days the small boy is 
trained and brought into some sort of subjection, and it is 
inculeated upon him that to be noisy is to be vulgar, and 
that to annoy one’s neighbors is indecent. But upon the 
Fourth of July our rigor relents ; we pardon everything to 
the spirit of liberty; we even encourage the small boy to 
make a noisy nuisance of himself. It would be a great gain 
to the rising and the unrisen generations if we could lead 
the small boy to believe that there are better-ways than day- 
long detonations in which to celebrate the Fourth of July, 
and that beautiful and attractive things are as eligible for 
purposes of celebration as things that annoy and disgust the 
neighbors and that frighten adults to flight. It is true that 
the refinement of the American small boy is a tedious and 
thankless process ; but at the same time it would be good 
for him, and an inestimable blessing to his seniors, if it 
were gently but firmly explained to him that his methods 
of celebration are obsolete and barbarous, 













































































THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


THE election of M. Casimir-Perier is 
of excellent augury for the French Re- 
public and the French people, because 
the new chief magistrate has distinctly 
won his place by force of merit and 
through the public confidence procured 
by the character that he has shown dur- 
ing just twenty years of public service. 
It was in 1874 that he was first chosen 
to the Chamber of Deputies, where he 
has sat continuously since with one brief 
interval, occasioned by his own resigna- 
tion and fresh appeal to his constituents. 

Born in 1847, M. Jean Paul Pierre 
Casimir-Perier is of a distinguished fam- 
ily of French statesmen, his grandfather 
having been President of the Council 
under Louis Philippe,and his father a 
member of the first ministry of the re- 
public under M. Thiers. The election 
of a candidate with hereditary claims so 
strong, following the election of M. Car 
not, might lead one to suppose that her 
edity counts for a great deal in the pol- 
itics of republican France. Certainly 
it counted fora great deal in the case of 
the late President, who would scarcely 
have been very seriously considered as 
a candidate if the name he bore, that of 
the great War Minister, had not been 
available as a ‘‘gonfalon.””) With M. 
Casimir-Perier the case has been entirely 
different. His public services have been 
such as would have ennobled an obscure 
name, and as have added new lustre to 
one already illustrious. Before his legis- 
lative service he had served his country 
bravely and with distinction as a volun- 
teer soldier, being engaged in the de- 
fence of Paris, and 
bearing himself with 
such conspicuous gal 
lantry as to win the 
Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. While he was 
yet a new member of 
the Chamber, and in 
the reconstruction fol- 
lowing the fall of the 
Broglie ministry, he 
became an Under- 
Secretary of State 
in the Department 
of Public Instruc 
tion, so that ad- 
ministrative work 
is not new to him. He 
contintied to do his 
duty with diligence, 
and to maintain his 
position as a moder- 
ate Republican, and in 
1881 he joined the Re 
publican Union. In 
1883 he became an Un- 
der-Secretary of State 
in the War Depart 
ment, and in 1890 was 
chosen the President 
of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Though he 
had during these years 
become known as a 
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JEAN PAUL PIERRE CASIMIR-PERIER. 


man of character and of dignity, he became a commanding Baron de Reinach and the fall of the Loubet cabinet, when 
figure only with the speech that he made upon the Panama’ one public man after another had been smirched by the 
business, which is the most serious political scandal that has disclosures, and it seemed doubtful whether enough un- 
affected the republic. This was in 1892, after the death of smirched men could be assembled to form a ministry that 
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would command public confidence in its 
integrity. It was at this crisis that the 
Deputy for Nogent-sur-Seine made the | 
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speech which showed that he,at least,had 
nothing to conceal in his own behalf oy 
that of his friends, a speech which at 
once changed his position from that of 
a working member to that of a political 
leader. It is true that his large fortune 
put him out ofthe reach of thi tempta- 
tions to which so many legisl:tors had 
succumbed, but it did him no harm with 
the solfd and moderate people, the dour. 
geoisie, who had by that time come to be- 
lieve that a needy politician was not to 
be trusted. The bourgeoisie undoubted. 
ly constitute the strength of the repub- 
lic, and from that day to this M. Casi- 
mir-Perier has been their representative 
and spokesman. After M. Brisson, the 
President called upon him to form a 
ministry to succeed that of Loubet, but 
he was unable to accomplish the task 
upon the lines he had laid down for him- 
self, and it was M. Ribot who finally 

succeeded in making up a cabinet that 
was for the time acceptable to the Cham- 
ber. M. Casimir-Perier’s growing im- 
portance was acknowledged by his elee- 
tion to the Presidency of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and at last, only last De- 
cember, by the summons to form a new 
ministry. 

In his declaration of principles on 
taking office he set forth that France 
Was equally averse to ‘reaction and 
socialism,” and this of course arrayed 
against him the socialists, whose increas- 
ing number in the Chamber had made 
them, in the estimation of most politi- 
cians, a power not only to be reckoned 
with but to be catered to. Nevertheless, 
his ministry lasted from the beginning 
of December till the end of May, which 
is rather a long life as recent French 
ministries have gone, and it then died, it 
may be said, by suicide. As it was com- 
monly expressed, the Prime Minister 
was “riding fora fall.””. He was beaten 
because he would yield nothing to the 
socialists, but made a direct issue with 
them, in which they had the assistance 
of all the enemies of the constitutional 
republic. When he resigned his pre- 
miecrship to resume the Presidency of 
the Chamber, the general judgment was 
that he was stronger as a candidate for 
the Presidency than if he had remained 
Premier. 

The circumstances of President Car- 
not’s untimely and tragical death made 
M. Casimir-Perier almost a political ne- 
cessity. It was essential that socialism 
should be suppressed, and that a con- 
spicuous opponent of socialism should 
be chosen. ‘This accounts for the almost 
unanimous choice of M. Casimir-Perier 
by the Republican Senators, a choice 
which was virtually decisive. It ac- 
counts also for the riotous behavior of 
the socialist Deputies at the conference 
in the Chamber; they had no chance 
of beating the candidate of the moder- 
ate Republicans. That candidate was 
chosen on the first ballot, and the oppo- 
sition was ‘‘ scattering.” 

France is very much to be congratulated, not only for so 
signal a victory as the election proved to be over the enemies 
of her peace, but for having as her chief magistrate a 
brave, high-minded, and patriotic man. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE PICTURE-MAKERS. 


“« UNNY I've never been to see your place—-I must 
—{ look you up one day.” Thus said Herbert at un- 
certain intervals, but he never carried out his 
threat. His life was too full, and he had been ac- 
customed from childhood to have the mountain come to Mo- 
hammed. And so, gradually, Matt, who had at first lived 
half-apprehensive of an exposure, half-wishful that Herbert 
should become rudely aware of his real position, surren- 
dered himself to the magnetism of his cousin’s manner, and 
weakly tried to live up to that young gentleman’s miscon- 
ception of him whenever they were together; even submit- 
ting to a morning suit and an evening dress from Herbert’s 
tailor for an undefined sum at an unmentioned date. For 
if the disadvantages of Herbert’s society were many, if he 
had to starve for days to return Herbert’s club hospitality 
at a restaurant, still he was satisfied the game was worth 
the candle. From Herbert he felt himself acquiring polish 
and refinement, and impeccable English and social lore; 
Herbert was his intellectual stimulus, with thoughts to give 
away and books to lend; Herbert was bright and gay, charm- 
ing away the vapors of youthful despondency. But, above 
all, Herbert sometimes allowed him to work in his studio— 
a privilege inestimable, but worth at least all the extra 
money this friendship cost him. It befell thus: 

On Matt’s second visit, Herbert said, good-naturedly: ‘‘ ve 
just laid my palette. You sit down. Let’s see what you 
‘an do.” 

‘‘May I?” cried Matt, eagerly. There was a costume- 
model on the throne, a dark-eyed beauty in Oriental dra- 
pery. 

Herbert relinquished the brush and threw himself upon 
his back on the couch, puffing lazily at his cigarette. 

‘“By Jove!” he said, after ten minutes. ‘‘ You’ve put that 
in all right. But what a juicy style you’ve got! Where did 
you get that from?” 

“T can’t do it any other way,” said Matt, apologetically. 

‘The governor told me you're under Tarmigan. He never 
taught you that?” 

‘No; but that’s the way I’ve always worked. I did a 
lot of portraits in Nova Scotia.” 

“The devil you did! No wonder you’ve made money, con- 
found you! I thought you were a blooming ignoramus just 
come over to learn your pictorial pothooks and hangers.” 

‘*T thought so too,” said Matt, flushing with pleasure and 
modesty. 

‘‘None of your sarcasm, you beggar. You can finish the 
head if you like.” 

“Thank you,” said Matt, flutteringly. He felt as if Her- 
bert were heaping coals of fire upon his own head, repaying 
his first secret depreciation by over-generous praise. He 

* Begun in Harper's Werxty, No. 1950. 
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painted away bravely, soon forgetting everything but the 
joyous travail of execution. 

*‘T must come down to your place and see your work,” 
said Herbert, looking up from the volume of Swinburne in 
which he had immersed himself. 

‘*Oh, there isn’t much!’ said Matt, hastily. ‘Tl bring 
you some little things next time. Only I don’t want your 
father to see them—they’re not for sale.” 

“You're right,” said Herbert. ‘‘ Don’t show ’em to him. 
Hush!” 

“*What’s the matter?” asked Matt, turning his head 

“*Talk of the—Old Gentleman,” said Herbert. 

The brush dropped from the painter’s palsied fingers. 
He felt like one caught red-handed. He had already come 
in, somewhat surreptitiously, through the side door, in obe- 
dience to Herbert’s recommendation, and to be found using 
Herbert’s appliances and model would be the acme of guilti- 
ness. 

The alarm was false, but thenceforwards ‘‘the Old Gen- 
tleman” indicated Matthew Strang the elder. For they 
had frequent occasion to fear his advent, since Matt came 
often,-tempted from his gloomy back room to the beautiful 
light studio, where he was allowed not only to do bits of 
Herbert’s work while Herbert read or gossiped with the 
model, but occasionally to set up another easel and use the 
same model. But they were only detected together twice 
by the Vandyck beard and the velvet coat, and on one oc- 
casion Herbert had had time to resume the brush, and on 
another to pose Matt as a model. 

“The Old Gentleman’s rather grumpy about you,” he 
admitted, with his customary candor. ‘‘ I’ve had to tell the 
servant not to mention your coming so often. The mater’s 
mashed on you, and I suppose he’s a bit jealous. She want- 
ed to ask you to our dinner party last night—we had two 
Associates, and a Scotch Academician, and an American 
millionaire who buys any rot, and an art-critic who praises 
it—but he said one didn’t give dinner parties for one’s rela- 
tions, but for strangers.” 

As Matt had already dined once en famille, with madam’s 
guileless homage at his side to put him at ease, he did not 
feel himself hardly used. It was enough for him to come 
up half-secretly and catch Herbert at work on the studies 
for his picture of ‘‘ Daniel before Nebuchadnezzar,” and to 
talk about it, and now and then to do a bit of painting on his 
ownaccount. When, through his interest in his coming mas- 

terpiece, he fell into the habit of dropping in every morning, 
lunch someliow came up regularly for three, though madam 
was not supposed to be aware of his presence. .Those were 
joyous lunches, full of laughter and levity, made picturesque 
by the romantic dress or undress of the third party, and ex- 
tra palatable for Matt (when his first reluctance wore off) 
by the fact that they saved dinners. 

‘*Daniel before Nebuchadnezzar” was intended for next 
year’s Academy, Herbert told him, and he gathered from his 
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cousin’s casual observations that it had also to be submitted 
beforehand to the professors at the schools, for there were 
strange cramping conditions as to the size of the canvas and 
the principal figure. But he was less interested in its desti- 
nation than in its dranghtsmanship. He saw the tableau in 
his mind’s eye the moment Herbert told him he was engaged 
upon it, for the scene had often figured itself to his fancy in 
those far-off days when his mother read the Bible to her 
helpless children by random prickings. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream was one of the lucky chapters to which Matt listened 
without distraction as the narrative unrolled itself pictori- 
ally before his inner vision. He rapidly sketched his con- 
ception, then found he disliked it, and ultimately remember- 
ed he had unconsciously reproduced the grouping of figures 
in the illustration in his mother’s Bible, one of those he had 
colored in his childish naughtiness. Herbert protested this 
was. no drawback, but Matt went away brooding over a 
more artistic arrangement, and dreamt that he was mangled 
by lions in a den. But in the morning he brought a new 
grouping for Herbert’s consideration. This Herbert picked 
to pieces as being against the canons. 

“Don’t forget it’s for the Academy,” he said. ‘* We 
mustn’t make mistakes in grammar.” 

Matt had to admit ruefully that his scheme was full of 
solecisms. He had by this time as full an acquaintance with 
the rules as his senior, but with Herbert they had become 
instinctive. It was with a renewed sense of inferiority to 
his cousin, paradoxically combined with an inward raging 
against the Lindley Murrays of art, that Matt abandoned 
point after point under Herbert’s searching criticism. Her- 
bert’s gift of pulling other people’s ideas to pieces amounted 
to genius. He abandoned his original sketch also, dismissed 
his projected models, and devoted himself to arguing out 
the composition afresh. 

Under the banter of the art-critic smoking cynically on 
the sofa, Matt was put upon his mettle to group all the fig- 
ures and concentrate the lines so as to escape the pitfalls 
lurking on every side, and likewise satisfy the conditions of 
the pedantic professors, 

‘“We must get as much subject as possible into it,” 
explained Herbert. ‘‘They give you such a small space 
—only fifty by forty—that you must crowd all you know 
into it.” 

Gradually the composition took shape, with infinite dis- 
cussion, daily renewed. Matt was for pillars with curious 
effects of architecture. Herbert objected that pillars would 
make the perspective too difficult, and only consented on the 
laughing stipulation that Matt should work out the angles 
And Herbert was very averse from Matt’s suggestions of 
strange original attitudes for the figures. 

‘“‘That ’1l make some awfully stiff foreshortening,” he 
grumbled. 

‘* What*does it matter? 
reply. 


You'll have models,” Matt would 





“It’s ull very well. 
Herbert would retort. 

And when the grouping was settled, the color and the 
drapery brought fresh argumentation, the young men work- 
ing as at a chess problem till the puzzle of arriving at the 
original without deserting the Academic was solved. And 
as in the solution of a chess problem by a pair of heads, the 
suggestion of the winning moves has been so obscured by 
the indefinite suggestion of abortive moves by both, that 
neither remembers to which the final discovery of the right 
track was due, so Matt would have been surprised to be told 
that the ideas that had been retained were all his, and the 
ideas that had been rejected were all Herbert's. Indeed, 
the technical interest of the task had absorbed every other 
thought, and the details of the tentative were lost in the tri- 
umph of the achieved, and obscured as by a cigarette cloud 
of happy mornings. 

And then Herbert told his father he must have new mod- 
els fresh to studios. 

‘*T don’t want ’em from Haverstock Hill or Lillie Road,” 
he said—‘‘ women who've been hung in every gallery. I 
don’t want your Italians from Hatton Garden, or anybody 
that any of the other fellows might get hold of and extract 
my ideas from. Besides, new faces will give me a better 
chance.” 

And Matthew Strang the elder recognized there was some 
reason in his son’s request, but he pointed out it was not so 
easy to go outside the stock families, especially for figure 
models, and that old hands often helped the painter. But 
Herbert easily overrode his objections, and Matthew Strang, 
morbidly solicitous, obediently brought picturesque Orien- 
tals for Daniel and the King and the satraps and the coun- 
sellors, and blushing brunettes for the beauties of the court, 
and Herbert set to work to reproduee in large on the canvas 
Matt’s rough charcoal scheme, and when Herbert blundered, 
Matt suggested with pastel a change of tone or color or out- 
line, sometimes even taking up the brush when Herbert was 
lazy, as Herbert often was. Matt was: never surprised to 
find the work no more advanced then when he had gone 
away the day before, for Herbert’s mind was on many and 
more important things. The Academy students were re- 
hearsing a burlesque which he had written for their dramat- 
ic society, and he sometimes slipped out to the rehearsals, 
lamenting to Matt that through his father’s insistence on 
steady work he could not even play in his own piece. 
Sometimes he went to tea with the girl students at restau- 
rants. Sometimes he went to balls, and was too tired on the 
day after to do anything but describe them. They were al- 
ways painters’ dances; ‘‘the Old Gentleman blocks others,” 
he said; on one occasion the host was an R.A. whose son 
was a fellow-student at the schools, and then ‘the Old Gen- 
tleman chortled.” 

Then there was the students’ ball, to which he convoyed 
Matt, who was quite dazzled by the elegance and refinement 
of the ladies, and almost afraid to speak to his partners, and 
torn afresh with envy of the beautiful life from which he 
had been, and must long be, shut out, not losing his dis- 
comfort till after supper, when Herbert’s special circle 
danced the lancers with a zest and entrain that horrified 
some of the matrons, and brought back to Matt the dear old 
nights when he took the barn floor with little Ruth Hailey, 
under the placid gaze of the cows and amid the odors of the 
stable and the hay-mow. 

For other memorable experiences, too, Matt was indebted 
to nis easy-going cousin. Thereswas Herbert's club, the Bo- 
hemian, a cozy little place favored by aciors aikl -jotiTRAlists, 
caricatures of whose sensuous faces lined the walls in com- 
pany with oil-paintings and pastels more sensuous still. 
Matt felt measureless reverence for the men he brushed 
against here. He had seen some of them before in the illus- 
trated papers which he read in shop windows or penny news- 
rooms, and he trembled lest they should detect from his em- 
barrassment, amid the varied knives and forks and glasses, 
that he was only a boor with less education than the waiters. 
He wondered what the clever, cultured people—scraps of 
whose conversation floated across to him amid the popping 
of soda-water corks— would think if they knew he had 
planted potatoes, chopped logs, made sugar in the woods, 
and climbed masts and steeples, and he was glad that even 
Herbert knew little of his history and asked less. Of other 
people’s histories, on the other hand, Matt heard a great deal. 
**Bubbles” had robbed him of his belief in royal virtue; in 
the smoking-room of the Bohemians, society fell to pieces 
like a house of cards, in building which the knaves alone 
had been used. It was a racing, dicing, drinking, swindling, 
fornicating fraternity, worm -eaten with hypocrisy. Sin- 
cerity or simplicity was spoof; there was always money or 
a woman or positfon in the background. 

‘They talk a Jot of scandal,” Matt once complained. 

‘*My dear Matt,” remonstrated Herbert, ‘it’s not scan- 
dal; it’s gossip.” 

Despite the scandal (or the gossip) Matt was full of curi- 
osity to see this strange new life of clubs and restaurants 
and theatres (to which Herbert sometimes got paper ad- 
missions), this feverish realm of intellect and gayety where 
nobody seemed to want for anything; but it sometimes came 
over him with an odd flash of surprise and bitterness, as he 
caught the gleam of white scented shoulders, or saw heavy- 
jowled satyrs swilling champagne, that all this settled Jux- 
ury had been going on while he was tramping the snowy 
roads of what might have been another planet. 

The feeling wore off as the London season advanced, and 
the tide of luxurious life rolled along the great sunny 
thoroughfares, or flecked the midnight streets with darting 
points of fire. 

Before the Academy sending-in day Matt had the privi- 
lege of being escorted by his uncle, in company with Herbert, 
to aconversazionce at the Reynolds Club, of which the dealer 
was a member. Herbert was soon lost in the crush of sec- 
ond-rate painters and engravers and obscurely famous vis- 
itors who gathered round the members’ would-be Academy 
pictures that lined the walls, or the second-rate entertainers 
who struck attitudes on the dais; but Matt was too nervous 
amid this congestion of celebrities to detach himself from 
his uncle, who did the honors grandly, pointing out the lions 
of the club with a proprietorial air. Matt could not but 
feel that his uncle (who was of the swallow-tailed minority) 
was himself one of the lions of the club, of which he was, 
perhaps, the most distinguished -looking member. ‘‘ The 
refreshments are not gratis,” he told Matt, ‘‘ but of course 
you can have anything you like at my expense. Will you 


You haven't got to do the work,” 


have a cup of coffee, or are you one of those degenerate 
young men who can’t live without whiskey - and - water?” 
But Matt had no appetite for anything; he was too fluttered 
by this close contact with the brush. 

They ultimately found Herbert in the billiard-room, with 
a cue in one hand and a “‘ brandy-and-soda” fn the other. 
**T don’t want to look at the pictures,” he protested. *‘If 
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thev’re decent I'll see them in the Academy. and if they’re 
nol, i’s waste of time seeing them at all. As for the enter- 
tainment, you can get a better at any music-hall—at least, so 
I've been told.” Nevertheless, he himself took Matt to an- 
other conversazione the same week, the far more homely 
gathering of the St. George’s Sketching Club, where the re- 
freshments were gratis and evening dress was taboo. and 
really famous people scrambled for the bread and cheese 
and beer, of which there was not enough, and members dis- 
ported themselves in their models’ costumes for the edifica- 
tion of a company which had turned its backs on their pic- 
tures. For the Academy itself Matt paid his shilling, into 
such extravagant habits had he slipped since the days of his 
arrival in London, when a National Gallery catalogue was 
beyond his far fatter purse. But he came away much less 
inspired than from that momentous visit, his imagination un- 
touched, save once or twice. There were so many portraits 
of uninteresting people that he was reminded drearily of 
his Nova-Scotian drudgery, when his heaven-scaling spirit 
had to stoop to portray and please some tedious farmer who 
was sometimes not even picturesque. 

Tarmigan had a picture of ‘The Rape of the Sabines.” 
It was hung on the line, and Grainger’s was very proud of it. 
In the discussion on the Academy (which supplied the class 
with the materials for a fortnight’s carping) it was the only 
picture that. escaped even ‘‘ Bubbles’s ” depreciation, though 
he declared he would never himself paint like that, which 
the curly-headed wag eagerly admitted. One of the stu- 
dents had se¢ured a place in the “skies.” 

Grainger’s own contribution had been rejected; a fact 
which made his pupils think more highly of themselves. 

Matt was more interested in the Azure Art Gallery, a little 
exhibition held by some young men about whom Herbert 
was enthusiastic; for they did not attempt. said he, to vie 
either with the camera or the conte. “If painting be an 
art at all,” he contended, “it can only be so by virtue of 
ignoring Nature. As Goethe said, we call art Art, because 
it is not Nature. The musician works up notes, the poet 
syllables into a music unlike anything in Nature, and so 
must the painter work up Nature’s colors and forms under 
the sole guidance of his artistic instinct. And whatever 
can be better expressed in words has no place in painting. 
These young men’s pictures tell no stories, and no truths 
either. They are merely concerned with color and line.” 

Matt afterwards found that these voung men by no means 
accepted Herbert's account of their aims, indeed, they rather 
regarded it as satirical, for to give trucr impressions of Na- 
ture was precisely their boast and glory. Although Matt 
could not eredit them with success in this, for their lights 
seemed to him as unreal and their perspectives as untrue 
and their technique as tricky as the admiring Herbert 
claimed, still he found a note of life and fantasy in their 
work. He was especially struck by Cornpepper’s ‘* Chimney 
on Fire in Fitzroy Street”—a flight of sparks falling and 
curving in a golden rain in vivid contrast with the dark 
starlit sky above, and the black mass of spectators below, 
faintly illumined by the street lamps, and broken at its 
extreme end by the brassy gleam of the fire-engine tearing 
up the street. There were inaccuracies of detail, but Matt 
was impressed by the originality of the subject and the 
touch of weirdness, and it was with joy that he acceptcd 
Herbert’s offer to take him to the Azure Art Club. where 
Cornpepper and his clique mostly forgathered. Since Her- 
bert had misinterpreted them to his cousin, Matt had read a 
good deal about them in the papers, and they had held forth 
brilliantly te ititerviewers on the veracity of their rendering 
of Nature, Cornpepper going so far as to claim that you 
could not look at his landscapes without feeling what o’clock 
it was; whereupon the interviewer had consulted a study of 
poppies on a cliff, and reported that it was half past eleven, 
Cornpepper erying ‘‘correct”; all of which had interested 
Matt exceedingly, and shaken his faith in his own ideals. 

Herbert was not a member of the Azure Art Club; they 
had to call on a man in Kensington to get him to take them 
there. Rapper was his name, and Herbert had invited him 
to invite them to dinner. 

“*He’s an awful duffer,” he said, enviously; ‘but he has 
a flat of his own, and an income of his own, and he’s had the 
run of Copenhagen, Paris, and Antwerp. They say Copen- 
hagen is worse than Paris.” 

Rapper, 2 moon-faced man, with double eye-glasses on a 
silver cord, made them stay to admire his rooms. ‘‘ Don’t 
look at my pictures,” he said; ‘that’s only a portrait I’m 
doing of Riggs, the bucket-shop keeper. I’m an awful duf- 
fer; why I should get so many commissions at a hundred 
and fifty guineas when there’s lots of geniuses starving I 
never can make out. I suppose it’s because I don’t want the 
money. I shall only blue it at Monte Carlo. I’ve only just 
come back from the country—a J. P.,an awful screw. He 
made me do him and his wife for two fifty. Do try some 
of this Burgundy; it’s genuine. I import it direct from a 
small grower. I get a huge barrel for five pounds, and pay 
three pounds duty, and get hundreds of bottles out of it. 
People don't know how to get wine in England. Oh, do 
please look at that Limoges enamel over the mantel-piece, 
Mr. Strang; it’s far better worth looking at than that daub 
of a library.” 

“I always prefer to look at pictures,” said Matt, apolo- 
getically. 

‘It 7s rather a strong bit of color,” admitted Rapper. 

**Yes. Do you think the light is accounted for?” asked 
Matt. ‘‘ That red glow—?” 

**Don’t you see the library lamp?” rejoined Rapper. 

“Yes, but the shade’s off; and even then, isn’t it more like 
firelight?” 

‘**Not a bit of it,” replied Rapper, hotly. ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose I didn’t study the effects with a lighted lamp? | That’s 
a good bit of action in the old scholar’s arm, reaching for the 
book.” 

Matt examined it carefully. ‘‘ The forearm is a little out 
of drawing, isn’t it—a little too long?” he asked, timidly. 

**My dear fellow, the model had an unusually long fore- 
arm. You don’t suppose everybody is alike. That’s a little 
bust of myself; it’s only plaster of Paris bronzed over. I 
model ever so much better than I paint, but nobody will 
give meacommission. Isn’titfunny? Do have some more 
of the Burgundy. I'm not much of an artist, but I flatter 
myself 1 do know a good wine.” 

‘*T say, I can’t go about with you if you go on like this,” 
whispered Herbert to Matt, as Rapper lingered to extinguish 
the electric light and lock his door. ‘‘ Fancy telling a chap 
his faults. You mustn’t go by me and my Daniel. I rather 
like to be pitched into. It keeps a fellow from getting con- 
ceited.” 

**T am very sorry,” Matt murmured, with a new admira- 
tion for Herbert, who had already become a hero to him, 
moving so brilliantly amid all these shining circles. 

The three men got into a hansom, and smoked Rapper’s 
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cigars. At the little club, which was only ten minutes off 
they dined in a long narrow drab- painted room with a 
billiard table near the door. Several men whose work Matt 
had studied with interest were dining in their y icinity 
Matt strained his ears to catch their conversation, but ‘it 
seemed to be all about the billiard table, an apparently re. 
cent acquisition. At last, to his joy, he was introduced to 
some of the most famous—to Buller, tall, dark, muscular 
and frock-coated to Curtis, most erratic of etchers, slim’ 
youthful, and old-faced, habited in tweeds; to Greme, more 
barefacedly boyish than even Herbert; and—oh! awful joy 
—to the great Cornpepper, the most brilliant and the young. 
est of them all, a squat juvenile figure with a supercilious 
eye-glass in the right eye. a beaklike nose, and a habit of 
rasping the middle of his chair with his hands like an owl 
ona perch. Matt was dying to talk to them, and especially 
to Cornpepper, of their art, as to men who had already 
done something in the world through which they moved 
burdened with aspirations and haloed with dreams. But 
the talk would not veer round to painting, and the evenin 
was entirely devoted to a general game of shell-out with 
halfpenny points. Matt was drawn into. taking a cue, and 
lost one and threepence halfpenny in the first game, his in- 
experience being aggravated by Herbert’s whispered caution 
not to cut the cloth. However, his skilled eye and hand, 
practised with gun and brush, soon told, and he won it back 
in the second, much to his relief, for his funds were running 
away at an appalling rate. The strenuous leaders of the 
newest art movement relaxed over the green table. highly 
hilarious as the white ball ran among the red balls like a 
sheep-dog, driving them into the pockets, and stamping and 
contorting themselves in mock applause after a failure to 
score. 

‘That's a fluke!” Herbert would say, when the failure 
was his, and the jest became a catchword provocative of 
perpetual cachinnation. 

There were so many hands in the game that Matt had 
plenty of time for occasional remarks between his turns, but 
nobody would speak of art except a venerable graybeard 
named Brinkside, who talked to him enthusiastically of the 
Azure Art campaign. 

‘Funny to find an old man in a new movement,” he ob- 
served to Herbert in their homeward hansom. 

““Why not? Old men often creep in. It’s their last 
chance. But if it’s Brinkside you're thinking of he’s not an 
artist at all. He’s an artists’ color-man, who supplied ’em 
with their materials on tick in the days when Cornpepper 
lived on dates, before he made his hit at the Institute, and 
when Greme slept in a stable loft, and did pen-and-ink 
sketches for The Christian Home. Brinkside’s like a dress- 
maker I used to know at Brighton, who financed lovely wo- 
man till she married wealthy flats. He foresaw they would 
get on, and, by Jove, they ae going ahead like a house on 
fire, or, perhaps I ought to say, like a chimney on fire.” 

“Then the opposition to the Academy is flourishing?” 
cried Matt, joyfully. He had a vague youthful sympathy 
with all that was fresh and young, and it was strengthened 
and made concrete by this revelation of struggle and star- 
vation in the lives of those that had preceded him, martyred 
for the faith that was in them. 

‘* Yes,” said Herbert; ‘‘so much so that in ten years’ time 
most of ’em will be Academicians or Associates. If I were 
the governor I'd buy ’em up now, but he’s got no insight.” 

“Oh!” said Matt, disappointed.: ‘Do you mean the 
Academy will win after all?” 

‘* Six of one and half a dozen of t’other. They'll be half 
accepted and half toned down. Already Greme and Curtis 
fire married—and that’s the beginning of the end. Lucky 
beggars! Supplied with enthusiasm in their youth, and 
comfort in their old age. 1 wish I was young myself.” 

** What nonsense!” 

‘‘T never was young,” said Herbert, shaking his head. 
‘“‘T always saw through everything. Heigho! Give usa 
light from your cigar. I’ve sighed mine out.” 

‘“‘T suppose they're very grateful to Brinkside,” said Matt, 
when the fire of. Herbert's cigar was rekindled. 

“ They play billiards with him, but I don’t suppose they’ve 
squared up yet.” 

‘** But they’re making money now,” urged Matt, horrified. 

‘‘And then? Why be rash? One can’t foresee the fu- 
ture. Talking of money, I’m devilish hard up myself fora 
day or two—bills to meet at once, and my allowance don’t 
come due fora few days. You couldn’t advance me a trifle, 
I suppose?” 

‘‘ Of course I could,” said Matt, eagerly. 

“Do you think you could let me have a pony?” 

‘A pony?” repeated Matt, mystified. 

‘*Twenty-five pounds. Don’t do it if it will at all incon- 
venience you.” 

Matt was glad that it was too dark for Herbert to read his 
face. The sum was by far the greater portion of his world- 
ly possessions. But he did not hesitate. Herbert would re- 
fund it in a day or two. 

“*T will bring it to the studio to-morrow,” he said. 

‘*That’s a good chap,” said Herbert. *‘ By-the-way, we've 
got to go to Cornpepper’s studio next Sunday week.” 

‘*Really?’ cried Matt, in delighted excitement. 

**Yes; he told me he didn’t like to ask you direct be- 
cause you looked so serious and strait-laced.” 

‘**Oh!” protested Matt, with a vague sense of insult. 

‘*Well, you do, there’s no denying it. Remember how 
you preached to me about the governor the first time you 
saw me. Perhaps you'll go lecturing Cornpepper because 
he economizes by domesticating his model when he has a 
big picture on the easel. Personally I like Cornpepper; he’s 
the only fellow who has the courage of his want of prin- 
ciples in this whitewashed sepulchre of a country. 
careful that you don’t talk to him as you did to Rapper, for 
he lives up to his name. He is awfully peppery when you 
tread on his corns, though he has no objection to stamping 
on yours. Not that I believe there’s any real malice in him, 
but they say his master at the Beaux-Arts was a very quar- 
relsome fellow, and my opinion is that he models himself on 
him, and thinks that. to quarrel with everybody is to be a 
great artist.” 

“Oh, but don’t you think he will be a great artist?” said 
Matt. 

‘‘He is a great artist, but he won’t be,” said Herbert. 

‘He'll be an R.A. By Jove! we nearly ran over that 
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guardsman. Mary Ann has been standing him too many 
drinks. Do you know the price of a guardsman, Matt?” — 


“The price?” 

‘“Yes; a nurse-maid who wishes to be seen walking out 
with a swagger soldier has to give him a crown and his 
beer.” 

Herbert never Jost an opportunity of showing off to Matt 
his knowledge of the inner working of the great social ma- 
chine. Madam, passing her white hand lovingly over her 
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boy’s hair, had no idea of the serpentine wisdom garnered 
in the brain beneath. 

At the Marble Arch Matt got out of the hansom to ex- 
change to a bus which passed near his street. Ue offered 
to pay his share of the hansom, but Herbert waved the sil- 
yer aside with princely magnificence. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


“Y,”" sarp Ben, “Sis the Fourth of July?” 
“Of course,” said Tom; “just so I find it. 

The Fourth of July is the long-tailed Y, 
And J U L come right behind it.” 


As a literal statement, corroborative of another, Tom was 
right. In answer to a question in which the initial word 
would—-contrary to custom—-be more pronounced, so to 
speak, the Fourth of July became the day we celebrate be- 
cause in 1776 it was on that day our Declaration of ‘Inde- 
pendence was adopted, although it was not signed by the 
members of Congress till many days later. So slowly did 
news travel from point to point a century and a quarter 
ago that the army in New York was not apprised of the 
adoption of the Declaration by Congress in Philadelphia 
until five days had elapsed. 

The first Fourth of July that receives historic notice 
after the adoption of the Deciaration was that of 1778. On 
that day the Tory John Butler, with a party of loyalists and 
Indians, raided the beautiful Wyoming Valley in Pennsyl- 
vania while most of the men were absent on duty with the 
army. The women and children, the aged and the infirm, 
had taken refuge in the wooden fort; but under promise of 
protection they surrendered, and were butchered, as were 
also a large number who had remained at their homes in the 
valley. This massacre, one of the most brutal in the world’s 
annals, forms the subject of Campbell’s poem, ‘‘ Gertrude 
of Wyoming.” 

On the Fourth of July, 1808, died Fisher Ames, a member 
of the first Congress under the Constitution. He was dis- 
tinguished for his delicate wit and his power as an orator. 
A few months before his death he was elected president of 
Harvard College, but declined the position on account of 
failing health. 

Eighteen years later occurred on the same day one of the 
most remarkable coincidences recorded in history—the al- 
most simultaneous death of two illustrious statesmen, both 
of whom had been members of the committee to prepare 
the Declaration of Independence, both ardent advocates and 
signers of that instrument, and both subsequently Presi- 
dents of the United States—John Adams the second, and 
Thomas Jefferson the third, holding that exalted position. 

The Fourth of July, 1814, might have been, but for a 
most trivial accident, a day of sorrow for the republic. not 
yet half a century old. The second war with Great Brit- 
ain was in progress. The day before the Fourth was in- 
tensely hot. General Winfield Scott’s brigade had driven 
the British forces under Rivall from early in the morning 
till late in the afternoon, and both armies had halted to rest 
in the neighborhood of Chippewa, the Americans on the 
west bank of Street’s Creek, the British occupying the other 
side. Soon after camp had been made, a Canadian peasant 
brought a note to General Scott. It was from the wife of a 
member of the Canadian Parliament, then at Quebec, and 
contained the request that a sentinel should be posted on the 
bridge to protect her house from stragglers from the Amer- 
ican camp. By General Scott’s orders the sentinel was 
placed, and early on the morning of the Fourth the lady sent 
another note, thanking the General for his courtesy, and ex- 
tending to him and his staff a cordial invitation to take 
breakfast with her. Calling two of his aids (one of whom 
became the celebrated General Worth, whose monument 
stands at the intersection of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York), the general crossed the bridge with his 
two companions, and in a few minutes reached the lady’s 
mansion. The visitors were met at the door by their hostess, 
who gave them a hearty welcome, and at once ushered them 
into the dining-room, where a tempting display of choice 
viands awaited them. Before the gentlemen had begun to 
break their fast. one of them, Lieutenant Watts, left the table 
to get his handkerchief, which he had left in his cap. This 
was before the day of napkins on the northern border. As 
he turned to retrace his steps he glanced through the open 
window, and saw a number of Indians stealthily approach- 
ing the house on one side, and on the other a squad of red- 
coats. ‘‘General,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ we are betrayed!” and 
Without waiting to apologize for their abrupt departure, the 
three soldiers took to their heels and made for the bridge. 
They were fired upon, but crossed the creek in safety. A 
few hours afterward the battle of Chippewa was fought, and 
the British, defeated, had fallen back, leaving their wounded 
in the hands of the Americans. The mansion from which 
the General and his aids had escaped in the morning was 
converted into a hospital. On the parlor floor was a num- 
ber of British officers under the care of surgeons, and on the 
floor above several American soldiers. General Scott left 
the field at the close of the fight in order to look after his 
wounded, and on entering the house met the lady who had 
80 nearly betrayed him. 

“One glance at her,” said he, in relating the incident to 
Thurlow Weed, more than forty years afterward, ‘‘ was 
quite sufficient to answer the question I had been asking 
myself all day. She had intended to betray me, and nothing 
but the accident of my aid rising for his handkerchief saved 
us from capture.” 

The mention of Thurlow Weed’s name reminds me that 
the Fourth of July was the gala-day of the year in his cal- 
endar, as his daughter tells us in her admirable memoir of 
this remarkable man: 

‘He observed it invariably in the good old-fashioned 
Manner, not admitting the propriety of ordinances which 
abridge rights formerly held by American boys. Indeed, 
On one occasion. after he had passed his eightieth year, he 
publicly rebuked the silence of New York city on the birth- 
day of our national independence; and when he learned that 
the police were instructed to arrest any person who started 
a bonfire, caused a tar-barrel to be set up in front of his 
residence, and applied a match to it with his own hand, in 
Solemn protest against what he regarded as modern degeu- 
eracy.” 

““Of all the lion-hearted worthies who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence,” Mr. Weed wrote on July 4, 1827, 
“one only remains to celebrate this anniversary. The 
venerable Carroll, who hazarded the then largest estate in 
America upon the result of the contest, still survives, and 
to-day be gratefully remembered by twelve millions of 

Trecmen.” 

The Fourth of July has sometimes helped to celebrate 
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itself, without any reference to the glorious work that made 

it the*nation’s birthday. 

- On that day, in 1793, the poet Percy Bysshe Shelley was 
orn. 

On the Fourth of July, 1804, just ninety years ago, the 
Lewis and Clark exploring expedition, on the way to the 
Pacific, had reached the country now known as Kansas. 
Where the city of Atchison stands to-day the explorers made 
camp, and with all necessary form and ceremony celebrated 
Independence day, and at the same time established the 
real birthday of the State of Kansas and its fairest city. 

On the Fourth of July, 1817, the work of excavating the 
Erie Canal was begun, and when completed, in 1825, it was 
363 miles long. 

On the Fourth of July, 1825, the Miami Canal was begun. 
It was intended to connect the Ohio at Cincinnati with Lake 
Erie at Toledo. It was 215 miles long, and was completed 
in 1843. 

On the Fourth of July, 1828, the corner-stone of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad was laid at Baltimore with imposing 
ceremonies in the presence of an immense gathering of peo- 
ple. The road, like all others of its day, was built of wooden 
rails, on which flat bars of iron were spiked. 

On the Fourth of July, 1832, six miles of the Baltimore 
and Susquehanna Railroad were opened to travel. The cars 
were drawn by mules. In 1838, when the road was twenty- 
two miles long, mule-power was exchanged for steam. 

The first pole in the telegraph line from St. Louis to San 
Francisco was set up July 4, 1861, and the line was com- 
pleted October 25th. The building of the eastern section 
(from Omaha to Salt Lake City) was carried through at the 
wonderful rate of ten miles a day 

The great steel arched bridge over the Mississippi at St 
Louis was opened July 4, 1874. It cost $10,000,000, and 
next to the Brooklyn Bridge is considered the finest piece of 
engineering work in the world. 

The corner-stone of the Washington Monument, the high- 
est in the world (555.5 feet), was laid July 4, 1848. The 
monument was completed in December, 1884, and dedicated 
on Washington’s birthday, 1885. 

On the Fourth of July, 1863, Vicksburg, after a siege of 
three months, was surrendered to General Grant; and the 
Fourth of July, 1864, was celebrated by General Butler by a 
twelve hours’ cannonading of Petersburg, at a cost of a vast 
amount of money. No lives lost, and no property de- 
stroyed. 

On the Fourth of July, 1865, Portland, Maine, was nearly 
destroyed by fire. Loss $10,000,000. 

The monument erected at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to the 
memory of ‘‘ Mollie Pitcher,” the heroine of Monmouth, who 
died in 1833, was dedicated July 4, 1876. 

It is worthy of a record that the first public celebration 
of any Fourth of July in this country was in commemoration 
of a happy marriage. William Blaxton, the first white in- 
habitant of Boston, Massachusetts. a graduate of Cambridge, 
England, left his native land about 1630 and came to Amer- 
ica to escape from the tyrauny of ‘‘the Lorde Bishops.” 
He lived alone with his books for some years, but in 1659, 
when sixty-four years old, he married Mrs. Sarah Stephen- 
son, widow of John Stephenson, who lived in a house in 
Boston on the site of the one in which Benjamin Franklin 
was afterward born. The ceremony was performed July 4, 
1659, by Governor Endicott; ‘‘and so happy was the union,” 
says his biographer, the late Zebulon L. White, ‘‘ that so 
long as his wife lived Blaxton observed the day as a high 
holiday, which he set apart for thanksgiving and rejoicing. 
This is believed to be the earliest celebration of the Fourth 
of July in America.” R.W. M. 


THE NEW STATE CAPITOL AT OLYMPIA, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. 

THE new Capitol building is to be located in the city of 
Olympia, on a plot specially selected so the structure will 
dominate all the surrounding buildings, and be the first ob- 
ject of interest to greet the sight of persons approaching 
the city on the railways. The building will be of white 
marble, and will be surrounded by a terrace about twenty 
feet wide, and raised about four feet above the general level 
of the ground, and will stand on the edge of a lagoon. The 
first floor will contain the grand vestibule, which will open 
into the rotunda,and which will be surrounded by a colon- 
nade of Corinthian columns, from which the grand staircase 
will rise to the floors above. The Senate-Chamber will be 
to the right of the rotunda, and semicircular in form, and of a 
rich and stately order, having in it a semicircular colonnade, 
and also engaged columns at the Speaker’s end. The space 
between the semicircular colonnade and the wall will be de- 
voted to the purposes of a visitors’ gallery. The floor of the 
Senate-Chamber will be an amphitheatre, and all aisles will 
descend toward the Speaker’s desk. The committce-rooms 
of both branches of the Legislature will be located in the 
basement, and will be reached from the Senate-Chamber and 
House of Representatives—which is located at the west of 
the rotunda, and arranged similarly to the Senate-Chamber 
—by flights of stairs. 

The Supreme Court chamber is located at the north of the 
rotunda, and is circular in plan, and extends through the 
basement and first stories. The judges’ rooms will be on the 
level of the first story. 

The Governor’s rooms are in the southeast corner of the 
building, and consist of a large reception-room, of sufficient 
size to be used upon state occasions, and several private 
offices for the Governor and his secretaries. 

The Attorney-General, with his clerks and assistants, will 
occupy the northeast corner of the buildings, the suite of 
rooms corresponding in every way with the Governor's. 

In other portions of the building there will be provided 
quarters for the Lieutenant-Governor, the Secretary of State, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the State Library, 
State Comptroller, Auditor, and other departments of the 
State government. There will be numerous committee- 
rooms on each floor, and a commodious restaurant on the 
basement floor. The building will be absolutely fire-proof, 
and will be furnished with all the modern conveniences in 
the way of elevators, which will run through the five stories 
to the roof, electric lighting, and heating. 

In the contest for the new Capitol building of the State 
of Washington there were in all 188 competing architects. 
While this competition was in progress, the discovery was 
made that undue influence had been brought to bear upon 
certain of the commissioners who were to make the final 
selection of the plans, and it was alleged that they each had 
received a large sum of money as a bribe to select certain 
plans on which they would recognize certain secret marks— 
all the plans being supposed to he submitted incognito. 

When the discovery was broughi to the attention of the 
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Governor of the State, the plans were ex:mined, the secret 
marks found, and as the result, both commissioners and 
architects were dismissed in disgrace and the dishonest 
plans thrown out. 

At this juncture Professor William R. Ware, of Columbia 
College, was employed to examine the plans and make 
selection. 

Professor Ware immediately culled out about half of the 
188 designs submitted, aud later made a selection of six sets 
of planus from those remaining. After a careful study of 
these he made his final selection, the choice falling on Mr. 
Ernest Flagg’s design. 

In style of architecture the building will follow closely 
the Italian Renaissance, with classical features. The plans 
of the building have been drawn so that the dimensions may 
either be contracted or extended, to confarm to whatever 
decision regarding final dimensions is reached by the Capi- 
tol Commission when the working plans are drawn. It will 
cost several millions of dollars to build. 

Henry Batcu INGRam. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS TO PLYMOUTH. 


Priymouts Rock and town have been made more accessible 
to tourists and patriotic citizens within the last two years, 
and those who wish to visit the only place that commem- 
orates the landing of Europeans in the New World can now 
do so without the inconveniences of former times. 

When the road to Plymouth ended there, people could not 
stop (ff en route; the long railroad trip from Boston and 
back was not a very pleasant excursion. The harbor of 
Plymouth, becoming almost dry at low tide, prevented ex- 
cursion boats from making regular trips. Now, however, 
a railroad has been made through the wilderness back of 
Plymouth to the main line, thus connecting the town with 
the interior of the State, and also enabling one to stop off, 
going from Boston to New York. A deep channel has also 
been dredged through the harbor, enabling a boat to make 
regular trips from Boston. All through the summer there 
are daily excursions to Plymouth. The sentinents connect- 
ed with the relics in this interesting old town make an 
excursion there far different from the usual summer out- 
ing. 

The first object of interest is naturally the Rock, which is 
near the water’s edge. A flight of steps leads to the top of 
Cole’s Hill, not far distant, where the first of the Pilgrim dead 
were buried. Their levelled graves were sown with wheat to 
hide their number from the Indians. Burying Hill, where 
the oldest gravestones are, and Pilgrim Hall, which is a mu- 
seum containing relics of the Pilgrim fathers, should not be 
omitted by the visitor. There are, besides, the Plymouth 
Monument, and numerous old houses and historical sites 
which are mentioned in the guide-books. 

The vicinity of Plymouth has natural attractions as well 
as those of a historical interest. A half-hour’s ride on the 
electric road brings the visitor to the southern end of the 
harbor, where on the one hand he commands a compre- 
hensive view of Plymouth Bay, shut in by the Duxbury, 
Saquish, and Plymouth beaches, while on the other is 
Rocky Point, a mass of bowlders stretching out into Massa- 
chusetts Bay. This is the ‘‘ Rock-bound Coast” that stretch- 
es wild and uninhabited almost to Cape Cod. 

There are beautiful lakes and quaint hamlets in the Plym- 
outh wilderness and along the wild coast between the town 
and Cape Cod that will well repay the visitors to the Rock 
if they can afford the time to travel by stage. 


TROOP A WITH THE DUST ON. 

New Yorr’s crack cavalry company has just returned 
from the State camp at Peekskill, and Troop A is mad away 
down to the heels of its boots. It’s a passive rage, more cor- 
rectly speaking, but it is more than disgust. Some enter- 
prising newspaper men have written that Troop A got itself 
lost in Westchester County on its march up from the city. 
Troop A has men in it who were born and raised in West- 
chester County, and Troop A is full of ex-cowboys who 
have followed bull-trail through the Bad Lands, and Troop 
A, moreover, is commanded by a man who has made trails 
in the far West which grew to be wagon-roads and railways, 
and when they think of being lost in Westchester County, 
where a half-hour’s trot to the west would make the Hud- 
son River from any point, they are seized with one grand 
disgust, and they want to reason profoundly on the degen- 
eracy of the modern press; and who can blame them, when 
they are buffeted below the belt in that fashion? That’s the 
deadly insult—to say a cavalryman is Jost; and laymen must 
understand that doctors who kill their patients, und lawyers 
who lose their cases, and butchers who sell bad meat, are 
like cavalrymen who get Jost. In this contest of the pen 
and sword for mightiness, the pen must fight fair, or disin- 
terested observers will have to lug out the mantle of charity, 
and drape the pen, and say, ‘‘ Forgive it.” Oh no; Troop 
A will eat pork, and Troop A will fight, and Troop A will 
get next toa commissary wagon before the last red. gleam 
of sunset falls, and that’s all the home a soldier knows. 

That long march in the dust with the thermometer sky- 
rocketing was intended as a lesson to the men of the troop, 
and they learned the lesson, as they do all others. It was a 
long, hot march, and any man who wasn’t a good stayer 
would have dropped oni, and they brought every man and 
horse in fit to work next day, and the men did their turn on 
guard that night. They were dusty and begrimed, and they 
had their coats off, and spectators who saw them arrive felt 
the businesslike look and bearing. All the traditions of the 
United States cavalry call for a man with his coat off on a 
hot march, and his hat should be dented and the rim kyock- 
ed up, and he should look jaunty, and have a ‘‘ What care 
1?” manner—that’s the way the United States cavalrymen 
who have made history have all looked, and it’s the unwrit- 
ten regulation. The other ideas are German and parade 
day, and of course the spectator of United States cavalry in 
the field must remember that he is not looking at the Ama- 
zons in the ballet. 

The troop was very popular at the camp; it was an object- 
lesson to the hundreds of men who had not seen cavalry. 
Crowds of infantry lined up around the field to watch their 
drill, and when they charged, and a saddie turned and threw 
a soldier under the pounding hoofs of the troop, and when 
he caught his horse and mounted and fell in again, they 
cheered him to the echo; and well they might, for it was 
good ‘‘sand.” : 

It is the extras, and the extras in our militia system and 
the State camp in particular. which constitute its virtues 
rather than the parade business. For instance, when two 
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A Trooper. 
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DEPLOYED AS INFANTRY—FOURTH TROOPERS IN CHARGE OF THE HORSES.—Drawn sy FReperic Remineton. 


very nice young gentlemen of the stable -guard, both covered 
with mud, were engaged in ploughing a furrow around the 
horse-shed, and doing it, too,in a manner which any agri- 
culturist might commend, though it is almost certain that 
neither of them, previous to this experience, had known one 
end of a plough from the other, they spoke to the great 
coarse plough-team in a high-bred way, much as they might 
have spoken to trembling hunters about to do six feet three 
inches over the rails. 

Troop A is well accoutred—sr it will be when it has a 
new rapid-fire carbine. It has a pistol-holster adapted by 
Captain Roe from cowboy models, and it is possible to get it 
out of the case within thirty days from the first declaration 
of intentions, and also on the case are thimbles for twelve 
rounds of ammunition. The sabre is hung from the left 
side of the saddle forward, and the carbine, encased in a 


cowboy sling, hangs on the opposite side. Troop A finds 
difficulty in getting its boots on the morning after a rainy 
day, and like the rest of the National Guard is expected to 
rely on individual ingenuity to secure more than a dozen 
rounds of blank ammunition a-piece. Why,I have never 
been able to find out. Troop A knocks the crown of its cam- 
paign hat in with a Ninth United States cavalry twist; and 
if they always imitate that regiment in some other ways 
they will never have fault to find with themselves. They 
wear a yellow neckerchief, and it’s as pretty as a red wag- 
on, and carry a heavy Spanish sabre as a delicate compli- 
ment to the ordnance folks who provide a worthless weapon. 

The observations of the infantry who watched the mount- 
ed drills were intelligent, as befits good Americans, for I 
overheard two young fellows speculating how many ‘‘yel- 
low legs” they could pot before they were ridden down by 
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the coming charge. They were going through the motions 
of loading and firing, and they were taking deadly aim ev- 
ery time. They were doubtless assuming that their own 
force was in solid array with their cartridge-boxes full; but 
let us hope it always would be, under the circumstances. 

I followed a morning drill of the troop as it pushed itself 
throngh the lanes and woods and hills of the very broken 
country back of the camp. The men were dismounted and 
deployed, and made their way through the thick woods, the 
puddles, and over the stone walls, and the led-horses lay in 
a depression the while. It is the true American dragoon- 
work, and was well done in a springy and intelligent manner. 
These young fellows, whom I watched narrowly, were Ind- 
ian-like in the selection of ground to afford them protection. 
They went at it with zest. One young chap could do no 
better than lie in the very shallowest depression on a rather 













A CHARGE IN COLUMN OF 


flat hill, but quicksilver couldn't have gotten into the bottom 
of that shallow hole any deeper than he. It was very. inter- 
esting work, and picturesque beyond measure to see the ath- 
letic youngsters pushing through the difficult country, and 
to hear the carbine fire ring, and to watch the blue smoke 
eddy in and out among the leaves. It’s the true cavalry-work, 
this dismounted action; it’s an American trick, and with the 
natural shooting quality of our people and the peculiarities 
of our country it has been successful. Outside of the Cos- 
sacks and the British there is no cavalry in Europe, I think, 
who have been able to imitate it and not impair their use- 
fulness as true horse- soldiers. Eastern America is very 
rouch-timbered and full of stone walls, and is altogether a 
most impossible cavalry country in one sense, and yet again 
for rapid movement and dismounted action it is the best 
Possible place. 
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After this the troop went up a wooded country road, and 
charged in column of fours—another American cavalry trick, 
invented in the last war, and sneered at by Europeans, who 
will never understand, so we can afford not to mind. Good 
American cavalry should be able to charge, dismount, and 
deploy ahead with lightning stroke. Teach them that, and 
the friendly nature of the country will do the rest. 

It is very remarkable how readily these young citizen 
soldiers take on the air of veterans, and jam their horses 
along through the creeks and bowlders with all the abandon 
of a cow-puncher or a veteran of the Indian campaigns. 
There is the loose easy swinging seat, the wild reining of the 
horse, which are peculiar to natural horse-people—by which 
I mean the arm extended and hand held high, to the pointing 
of which in any direction the horse seems to respond with 
an almost human intelligence. 
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SKIRMISH 


FOURS.—Drawn BY FrREDERIC REMINGTON. 


We rode back to camp, and the horses were put up, and 
the men undressed and bathed themselves without any- 
thing which could be characterized as false modesty; or, for 
that matter—well, what is proper modesty?—who has it? 
** Hurry up, hurry up!” is the ery. ‘‘ Why hurry up?” you 
ask. ‘‘Oh, we always tell every one to hurry up in Troop 
A.” One fellow is turning back-somersaults in the company 
strect, and Troop A has a sense of humor, It dearly loves 
to guy the rest of the world, and it doesn’t want to be taken 
seriously, as befits cavalry. Ah, youth is a delicious thing! 
You can see it in the company streets of A Troop—a very 
tornado of spirits, where the happy Hottentot would be an 
aged and musty ruin in comparison with these boys. After 
careful observation I opine that the greatest and best thing 
in this world is a boy twenty-one years old who is in the 
cavalry. Freperic REMINGTON, 





THIS-BUSY: 
—.WORLD- 


Mr. Rosert Louis STEVENSON, after communicating to 
the London Times his hearty dissatisfaction with present 
methods of government in Samoa, has sent to San Francisco 
for arms and ammunition, and means apparently to take 
the field himself. One of Mr. Stevenson’s complaints is that 
the consular triumvirate representing England, Germany, 
and the United States, to which is intrusted the supervision 
of Samoan affairs, wink at intolerable barbarities in the fac- 
tional warfare of the Samoans. He says they have condoned 
head-hunting and such atrocities, so that he is ashamed of 
them as representatives of civilization. 

Mr. Stevenson does well to tell what he knows, and do 
what he can for the improvement of his neighbors. But in 
pointing out the motes in the eyes of the triumvirate, he 
seems to have overlooked a beam in an eye much nearer 
home. One Lloyd Osborne, who lives in Samoa, has lately 
written, in collusion with his step-father, some of the bloody- 
mindedest marine romances which it has been the lot of the 
present generation to read. These books abound in bad 
characters, pirates, assassins, throwers of vitriol, captains of 
phenomenal cruelty, and demon mates. Blood runs in such 
profusion in them that the gentler propensities of human 
nature are all but crowded out, and when the reader has fin- 
ished his tale, he feels like giving himself up to justice as 
a man who owes reparation to society for the company he 
has kept. If Mr. Stevenson could contrive to get hold of 
this writer named Osborne, and prevail upon him to sheathe 
his knife and disassociate himself and his readers for a time 
from the company of cutthroats, he would confer such a 
favor on the civilized world as would entitle him to full 
sympathy and aid in his efforts to pacify the Samoans. If 
he will read Osborne’s books—and in particular one called 
The Wreckers,and another more recent one, called The Ebb 
Tide—he will see how murderous and barbaric their tenden- 
cies are, and how important it is that something should be 
done about them. 


The story of the member of this year’s graduatipg class 
at West Point who married the commissary sergeant’s 
daughter on the day of graduation has been freely printed 
in the newspapers, and has provoked abundant comment. 
It seems that the married cadet’s comrades disapproved of his 
exploit, and let him and his bride rather severely alone. The 
reason for that was that it is not army etiquette for lieuten- 
ants to marry the daughters of sergeants. It has often been 
averred that there are no classes in American society, but in 
the American army there are classes, and the commissioned 
officers and the non-commissioned officers are not in the same 
one. So the newly graduated cadets felt that their class- 

, mate has done very unwisely to marry in such haste a young 

‘woman of different social station, and they did not hesitate 
to let their disapproval become apparent. Most of the 
newspapers, the country newspapers in particular, have 
called them a lot of snobs, and praised the young cadet for 
having the courage of his affections. But he probably knew 
that he was acting contrary to army traditions, and was sure 
to experience the form of disapproval known as the cold 
shoulder, so he got no more than he should have expected. 
He may be a youth of more sense and stronger character 
than his hasty action would lead one to believe, and the girl 
he has married may make him a better wife than his friends 
seem to expect. In that case the disapproval of his fellows 
is a matter of no great moment. It would be hard to get 
together a lot of educated young men over twenty-one years 
of age who know less of the world, and are more childlike 
and unsophisticated in their attitude toward all the serious 
concerns of life, than a squad of brand-new West Point 
graduates. Let the young lieutenant remember that, and 
take courage. In the army, or out of it, what a man’s 
friends finally think about his marriave depends very much 
upon what he thinks about it himself. If in the end it suits 
him they will call it a good marriage, and if it doesn’t they 
will call it a failure. 


On the 19th of this month of July a club is to be or- 
ganized in the State of Oregon which is novel enough to be 
worth some attention. Clubs are usually organized in offices 
or at dinners, where the conveniences for discussion and 
agreement abound, but this club is to be organized in the 
most inconvenient place for miles around. All, or nearly 
all, that is required of persons who wish to become charter 
members of it is that they shall be at the place of organiza- 
tion at the time appointed. The place is the top of Mount 
Hood; the time is the 19th of July. The name of the club 
is to be ‘‘ Mazamas,” and its object is to bring together people 
who want to climb mountains. The annual dues will be 
three dollars; the initiation fee ten dollars, but for charter 
members there will be no initiation fee. The way to become 
a charter member is to be at Government Camp or at Cloud 
Cap Inn, on Tuesday, July 17th, ready toclimb. The ascent 
will be made from those points by several routes, and on 
Thursday, when all the climbing parties have reached the 
summit, the club will be organized. The mazama, from 
which the club will get its name, is the mountain-goat found 
in the mountains of the Pacific coast in North America, and 
is understood to be the best climber in the country. Further 
information about the new club may be had on application 
to W.G. Steel, 391 Alder Street, Portland, Oregon. 


One of the most incredible incidents in Dr. Doyle's story 
of The Refugees was the shipwreck, where the refugees and 
their shipmates crawled up on the iceberg on which their 
vessel split, and escaped. Dr. Doyle’s iceberg turned out 
to have most of the conveniences of a modern flat, except 
elevators and a janitor, and a vessel was waiting on the oth- 
er side of it to take the party ashore. Such icebergs are 
scarce even in real life; but no longer ago than June 17th 
forty-three persons escaped drowning off St. John’s, New- 


foundland, by crawling on an iceberg which got in the- 


way of the schooner Rose and sunk her. This iceberg 
was low and flat, and less picturesque than Dr. Doyle’s, but 
it helps one to believe in his, for it kept its population out 
of water until the crew of a passing vessel heard their cries 
and took them off. 


Mr. Godkin, of the Hvening Post, has an article in the June 
Forum, wherein he discusses who will pay the bills of so- 
cialism. It is good reading, as Mr. Godkin’s articles usually 
are; but in the course of it he computes that if all the wealth 
of the United States were divided up, it would give each 
family of five persons an income of three hundred dollars 
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ayear. ‘It is evident,” obsefves Mr. Godkin, ‘‘ that the la- 
borer could on this make no material change in his style of 
living.” 

If Mr. Godkin ever tries to support a family of five on 
ten dollars a week he will find that six dollars a week more 
or less makes a most surprising difference in his style of liv- 
ing. That he should have any doubts about it gives basis 
to the suspicion that there are some points of view that the 
editor of the Evening Post does not attain. What six dollars 
a week means to a working-man’s family may be better un- 
derstood when it is known that it is not difficult to find a 
working-man’s wife in fairly comfortable circumstances 
who for three dollars a week will take a young infant to 
board, and give it good care. Nevertheless, nothing in this 
paragraph should be understood to be at variance with Mr. 
Godkin’s main conclusion—that it would be inexpedient to 
take the property of the rich and divide it up among the 
poor. : 

a 

Mention was made some weeks ago of the unexpected sué- 
cess of the Genesee Valley Forestry Association of Rochester 
in setting the school-children of the city against the cater- 
pillars. Last year the association gave prizes to the public- 
school pupils who brought in the greatest number of co- 
coons. The first-prize winner gathered over forty-four thou- 
sand. ‘his year it offered ten dollars to every child who 
should beat last year’s record. To the surprise of the asso- 
ciation, over sixty children did so. One child, who of course 
had help, actually brought in a million and a half cocoons 
to the inspectors. All together nearly nine million cocoons 
were destroyed, and it took over six hundred and sixty dol- 
lars to pay the children their prizes. This was a much 
larger sum than the Forestry Association had expected to 
disburse, but it was raised by subscription and paid. The 
Rochester Foresters think that the work was well worth 
the money; and, indeed, one cent for one hundred and forty 
cocoons does not seem an exorbitant rate. They think, fur- 
thermore, that their experiment has demonstrated that the 
cheapest and most effective way to rid cities of caterpillars 
is to stir up the school-children to gather the cocoons. 


Among the candidates for West Point who passed the ex- 
aminfiations this month was Gwynn R. Hancock, 2 grandson 
of General Hancock. Unluckily, though qualified in all 
other respects, he lacked five pounds of the requisite beef, 
and was rejected on that account. It was the sarcasm of 
destiny, indeed, that a grandson of the Superb should turn 
out to be short-weight at West Point. Young Hancock pro- 
tests that he had studied himself down to shadow, and 
will weigh enough in a few days to satisfy the require- 
ments. He has gone to the Secretary of War to ask for 
another turn at the scales, and here’s a-hoping he may get it. 
If he should happen upon a story called The Jumping Frog, 
it may be as well for him to read it, as it contains an idea 
that might possibly be useful to a young man who finds his 
weight five pounds short at an unseasonable time. 


The Meigs plan for elevated railroads in Tremont and 
Washington Streets in Boston has wrung shrieks of appre- 
hension from the worthies of that place. The Transcript 
runs over with expostulations against the hideous plot. Ele- 
vated railroads are certainly not pretty, and if Boston can 
invent a better way of getting its suburban population in 
and out of town it is to be hoped she will. But she must do 
something, and do it soon. People insist upon invading her 
precincts, and insist that she shall make it easier for them to 
do it. E. S. Martin. 


TENNIS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 
**Renouncing clean 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall stockings, 

Short blister’d breeches.”—Henry VIII., Act I., Scene 111. 


IN the spring a young man’s fancy fondly turns to thoughts 
of ‘“‘love,” and “let,” and ‘* doubles,” and ‘‘’vantage,” and 
other Tennis terms. But little does he realize—and perhaps 
less doés he care—what agonies the philologists have en- 
dured in trying to account for these terms, and in trying to 
explain the word ‘“‘ Tennis ” itself. 

The antiquaries affirm that there is no reference to ball- 
playing of any kind iu the Sacred Scriptures, and that there 
is no allusion to it among the Assyrian inscriptions. Isaiah, 
however, says that the Lord will surely violently turn and 
toss the wicked like a ball into a large country; and Mr. 
Flinders Petrie found, some sixty miles south of Cairo, and 
not very long ago, balls—about the size of billiard balls— 
which are made of leather and of wood; and among them 
were ‘‘ tip-cats,” both of these, he believes, dating back some 
4000 years. 

The game of Hand-ball, from which Tennis is derived, is 
known to have been popular in England and France in 
remote times. The French King Louis X. is said to have 
died of a severe cold caught while playing ball at Vin- 
cennes, in the Fourteenth Century, and an old plan of Wind- 
sor Castle, made in the Fifteeuth Century, exhibits what is 
termed a ‘‘ Tennys Courte.” 

In Wynkyn de Worde’s Cronycles of Englande, 1528, we 
find the following: ‘‘ And somewhat in scorne and despyte, 
he [the Dauphin] sent to hym [Henry V. of England] a 
tonne full of Tenes balles.” On this hint spoke Shakspere 
in his Henry V., Act I., Scene IL: 


“We are glad, the Dauphin is so pleasant with us; 
His present, and your pains, we thank you for; 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set, 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard: : 
Tell him, he hath made-a match with ‘such a wrangler 
That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 
With chaces.”’ 


Henry VII. and Henry VIII. were both fond of Tennis, 
we are told; and the latter added a Tennis Court to the 
Palace at Whitehall. The oldest establishment of the kind, 
now remaining in England, was built by the Eighth Henry 
at Hampton Court, when that Palace camé into his posses- 
sion in 1526. 

When. Queen Elizabeth was a guest of the Earl of Hert- 
ford, in 1591, we read that ‘‘ten of his lordship’s servants, 
after dinner, did hang up lines, squaring out the form of a 
Tennis Court, and making. a cross-line. in. the middle; in 
this square they played, five to five, with handball at bord 
and cord, as they tearme it, to the great liking of her 
Highness.” 

James I. considered Tennis well becoming the dignity of 
a prince, and he urged his son Henry, Prince of Wales, to 
turn his attention to it. Charles I. played it while he was 
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still Duke of York; but its first royal enthusiast was the 
Second Charles, and one of his,favorite haunts was the 
Court in St. James’s Street, which was not closed unti} 
some thirty years ago. ‘‘On the 4th of January, 1664,” 
says Mr. Pepys, ‘‘I went to the Tennis Court, and there saw 
the King play at Tennis. But,” he adds, *‘ to see how the 
King’s play was extolled, without any cause at all, was a 
loathsome sight; though sometimes indeed he did play 
very well,and deserved to be commended, but such open 
flattery is beastly.” 

An ancient legend associating Joan of Are with Tennis 
may, perhaps, give the game an additional charin in the 
eyes of certain players. Two centuries ago, and two cen. 
turies after her time, a rumor was started in France that 
the Maid of Orleans was not burned at the stake at all, but 
lived to marry a soldier and to run away from her husband 
with a priest. Her brothets and het cousins are teported to 
have recognized and aécepted her; and in 1452 the curé of 
Sermaize is said to have testified that ‘‘a young woman,” 
with whom he had eiigaged in a set or two, urged him to 
say boldly that he had played Tennis with the Pucelle, 
‘‘whereat,” he added, ‘tthe deponent was right joyous,” 
This was twenty years or more after the Pucelle was sup- 
posed to have been carried to the stake, and when she must 
have been a very mature young woman indeed. A life. 
sized, full-length portrait of Joan of Are with a Tennis 
Racket is respectfully suggested as a subject to the budding 
Bastien-Lepages of the present Beaux-Arts. 

Tennis evidently sprang from Racket, and Racket appears, 
according to Mr. F. Phillpott, to have been merely a transi- 
tion from the ruder and less scientific mode of propulsion 
adopted by our forefathers in their ball play, who always 
played ‘‘ Hand Tennis” with the naked hand. By degrees 
the glove came into use, and the glove was sometimes lined, 
The glove was afterwards exchanged for a sort of reticulata 
manus, the naked hand being bound with thongs or cords 
smade of what is popularly, but improperly, termed catgut, 
as likely to increase the powet and velocity of the ball; 
this, in turn, gave way to artificial palms of the hands, or 
rackets. 

With a ball, and a wall,and a hand of five fingers, says 
Mr. A. Holt White, in Notes and Queries, September 27, 1856, 
you have the game of Fives; with a bat of wood and then a 
tacket, and two side walls, you have it on a larger scale. 
With a double Fives-Court and a toof on it for protection 
ot the weather, you have Long Fives, still sometimes 
played in the Tennis Courts; and then a game of Long Fives 
made a game of refined skill is—Tennis. Another writer in 
Notes and Queries declares that Tennis balls in the Sixteenth 
Century were made of iron; and he quotes the inscription 
upon a still existing English provincial tombstone, which 
shows how a boy was killed by a ball of that description, 
which hit him on the head! 

Tennis lay dormant in England for many years, and until 
Croquet died a natural death,not long ago; and Lawn-Tennis 
sprang from the ashes of croquet balls, stakes, and mallets, 
It is gentle and it is mild, this Lawn-Tennis. It takes young 
persons, of both sexes, out of doors; it gives them opportu- 
nities for flirtation, and the chance to look pretty in bright 
flannels; it gives middle-aged persons who do not always 
flirt, and who do not always devote much thought to their 
raiment, the fresh air and the exercise they need; and now 
it reigns supreme, while its right there is none to dispute. 
The historians record its accession in England in 1874, and 
it was crowned at the First Tournament, held at Lord’s the 
next year. It became the chief ruler of out-door sports in 
America at about the same period. 

Richardson’s Dictionary derives the name Tennis ‘from 
the French Tenez, accepe, take—a word which the French, 
who excel in this game, use when they hit the ball.” The 
Century Dictionary, on the other hand, asserts that this theory 
of derivation is purely imaginary, and that it is inconsistent 
with the usages of the time; but the Century gives no other 
etymology in its stead. Dozens of theories concerning the 
origin and the meaning of the word Tennis are contained in 
Notes and Queries for a period extending over a number of 
years; and column upon column is devoted to the discussion 
of the subject, the chief contestants being the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, author of the Htymological Dictionary, and Mr. Julian 
Marshall, author of The Annals of Tennis, published in 1878. 
Mr. Marshall points out that the name Tennis was never ap- 
plied to the game outside of Great Britain and Ireland. In 
Italy, where it originated, it was called IZ giuoco dellu palla, 
in France Le Jen de la Paume, in Germany simply Ball- 
spiel, in Spain Juego de Pelota, in the Basque Provinces Jugar 
al blé, in Flanders Kaelsspel, in Scotland the caitch, or Ten- 
nise. : 

One ingenious contributor points out the strong analogy 
between tennis and dance, more especially in the Teutonic 
form of tanz. The bounding or ricochet motion of the ten- 
nis-ball is a dance round the enclosure called a Tennis Court, 
he contends, and the origin of both words may therefore be 
identical. Mr. George White says that Tennis is the old 
French game of Le Jeu de la Paume, and that on striking the 
ball with the flat of the hand the player (in France) cried 
out Tenez, as we call out Play! 

Another theory is that the term came from the French 
tenie, a fillet, the band or string on which the net is stretched. 
Another that tenne is German for threshing-floor, and that a 
smooth, paved threshing-floor might have served once for a 
primitive Tennis Court. Another writer affirms that Jennis 
is the old English form of tens, the plural of ten, and that 
Tens is a sort of double Fives! Another correspondent shows 
that the word Tennis was invented before the game Tennis, 
and that tence (tenis) in its old sense, meant a combat or a 
quarrel, a batting to and fro. Hence Widewood’s definition 
that Tennis is a game in which a ball is driven to and fro 
with rackets. Tennes in this connection—a combat—is said 
to occur in the works of Gower (1400), in Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon (1482), in Fitzherbert (1528), in Palgrave (1530), in 
Eliot (1544), in Shakspere (edition of 1623), in Chapman, 
and in Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Mr. F. Chance discovered that the names Tennyson and 
Denison are the same, therefore that St. Denis was St. Ten- 
nis, and therefore as St. Denis, on account of the traditional 
episode with his head, which he held in his hand as_‘if it 
were a ball, might have been instituted the patron saint of 
all games connected with balls of any kind, and thus might 
have bestowed his name upon Denis or Tennis, which is 
pre-eminent among the ball games of France. This seems 
to be fetched a little far. But if St. Fiacre gave his name 
to.a vehicle of public carriage, why should not St. Denis 
have done as much for a vehicle of public amusement? 

Still the matter is left unsettled. And the present com- 
piler, who has waded through all this discussion of the 
derivations of the term, feels like the boy who was hit on 
the head with the iron ball! 


LavRENCE Hutton. 
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T is two o’clock. The trumpets sound, the drums beat 

a salute, and the messengers pace up and down the 

large lobby of the Palais Bourbon known as the sale 

des pas perdus, shouting as loud as they can, ‘‘ Hats 

off, gentlemen!” Every one doffs his hat, for the 

President of the Chamber of Deputies is coming to take his 
place as presiding officer. 

The journalists, who are bored by this official ceremonial, 
which they have witnessed over and over again for years, 
rush off towards the gallery set apart for them, and from 
the foot of the stairease naught is seen but climbing legs, 
some gravely ascending the steps that lead to the press gal- 
lery, others mounting precipitately, Look at these legs, 
which Rénouard has sketched with his magic pencil; at the 
sight of them it is easy to guess what sort of an article the 
journalist to whom they belong will write this evening. 
Mark how slowly the Jemps and the Cocarde reporters go 
up; they are in no hurry. And why should they be? Are 
not both of them ready with their articles in advance? The 
former, Whatever betides, is expected to sing the praise of a 









CASIMIR-PERIER, PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER. 


cabinet that is dear to his journal; the latter, happen what 
may, is no less obliged to run it down. 

Mr. Gladstone said, one day, ‘‘I have heard several thou- 
sand speeches during my Parliamentary career; they rarely 
changed my opinion, and never my vote.” The representa- 
tives of newspapers holding extreme views might say as 
much for themselves, and add that they do not even take 
the trouble to listen to the speeches they are sent to report. 

While the journalists rush off to their gallery, the Presi- 
dent, followed by the secretaries of the Chamber and the 
general secretary or Clerk of the House, passes through the 


large public hall. 
along his passage ; two officers escort him, sword in hand, 
and the colonel in command of the guard of the Palais Bour- 
bon stands motionless at the door leading into the Chamber. 
This ceremony is certainly impressive, and every time a new 
President of the Chamber enters upon office, a crowd gathers 
in the lobby to see how he will march. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


RENOUARD. 


LOUIS ANDRE.—ILLUSTRATED BY P. 


The soldiers are drawn up in double rank 





DE GASTE (ROYALIST). 


In France the doyen ddge, or oldest member, presides over 
the first sitting of each new session. This prescriptive rule 
is not without offering certain inconveniences, as it may 
sometimes bring to the Presidential chair an octogenarian 
too weak physically to perform the task incumbent on him, 
or one whose political opinions are too manifestly in oppo- 
sition to those of the Parliamentary majority. Thus, a 
few years ago, it so chanced that the oldest member was 
Raspail, the famous revolutionist, who had been so often 
arrested and condemned to prison or sent into exile during 
the Empire. On the opening day, the guard of honor, which 
is in turn chosen from each regiment belonging to the Paris 
garrison, happened to be furnished by the gendarmery, a 
body of troops especially charged with the arrest of male- 
factors. M. Raspail, in dress-coat and white necktie, was 
in the Presidential drawing-room, surrounded by the secre- 
taries of the Chamber, and awaiting the moment when he 
should be called to attend the sitting. Presently the clock 
struck two, and the Clerk of the House ordered the doors 
of the drawing-room to be thrown open. The ushers im- 
mediately announced ‘‘ Monsieur le Président”; the officers 
lowered their swords, the trumpets sounded, and the drums 
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beat a salute. On catching sight of the gendarmes, Ras 
pail recoiled, much to the astonishment of those around 
him. Shortly after he explained this movement of surpri 

‘How could I help it?” said the President pro tem. ‘I 


was unable to repress an involuntary shudder, for every 
time in my life that I have seen the gendarmes it was to be 
led off to prison. Iam not accustomed to have them pre- 
sent arms to me as I pass along.” 

Finally the President gets to his chair and the sitting be 
gins. As long as bills of no great importance are being 
discussed, the lobby gradually becomes more animated. It 
is a curious sight to witness. While the reporters, crowd 
ing around a too narrow table, write out the notes that they 
send off every five minutes to their respective newspapers, 
all sorts of functionaries, and prefects more especially, are 
to be seen walking up and down, seeking to shake hands 
with the Deputy whom they think will be a cabinet minis 
ter to-morrow, An army of messengers come and go with 


slips of paper whereon are inscribed the names of persons 
wishing to speak with Deputies who are at their 


places in 





DUC DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD (ROYALIST). 


the Chamber. These persons are solicitants, and in many 
cases women, whose object is to get the Deputy of their 
district to favor some begging request. One woman claims 
for herself the continuation of her dead husband’s pension, 
or a tobacconist’s store (tobacco being a government monop- 
oly in France); another wants a scholarship for her son, 
who is in one of the state colleges; a third begs preferment 
for her husband. The Deputy thus solicited has a kind word 
for all, and promises to use his best efforts in their behalf. 

Few persons imagine to what extent the Deputies are tor- 

mented by their electors. Some receive as many as fifteen 
or twenty visits in a day, to say nothing about 
the forty or fifty letters brought to them by the 
post. If these letters could only be published! 
I know some Deputies who are fearlessly asked 
by their electors, or the female relatives of their 
electors, to do errands. One good woman, who 
lives in the depths of a province, had recourse 
to the Deputy from her district to help her out 
of a difficulty with her dressmaker. Having or- 
dered a dress from Paris, and finding that the 
garment did not fit, she sent the Deputy the 
measurement of her waist and a description 
of her person, so that he might be enabled to 
change the dress for one better suited to her 
size. 

At four o’clock the lobby is crowded to the 
utmost, and in the jostle of people that come 
and go, persons of all ages and conditions, it is 
difficult to distinguish between the Deputies 
and those who are mere spectators. Formerly, 
under the Empire, the Deputies wore an official 
costume, which was replaced by the black dress- 
coat and the white necktie. Soon, however, the 
dress-coat gave way to the frock-coat ; the lat- 
ter was in turn superseded by the cut-away 
coat, and in the last session the blue blouse of 
the French carter made its appearance. To 
affirm the sincerity of his opinions, M. Thivrier, 
a member who called himself a workman Dep- 
uty, solemnly promised his constituents that if 
he were returned he would be present at all the 
sittings of the Chamber ina blue blouse. M. 
Thivrier was elected, and kept his word. Dur- 
ing the first weeks his blouse was a great suc- 
cess, as it gave rise to much merriment; but af- 
ter a while the members got accustomed to the 
crotchet, and every one pitied the wretched man 
thus condemned to wear a blouse every day of 
his life, and who, when he left the Palais Bour- 
bon in the evening, put his blouse over his 
greatcoat, lest he should be accused of breaking 
his word. 

The last elections have returned a large num- 
ber of workmen Deputies, and it is curious to 
see the blank amazement of the ushers at the 
door leading into the Chamber when certain 
persons to whom they have refused admittance 
exclaim, ‘‘ But I am a member of the House!” 
M. Francois Coppée, speaking before the French 
Academy recently, said that Louis XIV. would 
have expressed considerable astonishment had 


































































































































MONSEIGNEUR D’HULST (ORLEANIST). 


he been told that some future day his great-grandchildren 
would have no more power in the state than a simple peas- 
ant. Without going back as far as the reign of Louis XIV., 
it may be asserted that twenty-five years ago had any one 
prophesied a time when legislators would be found who 
gloried in their lack of instruction, the man that made such 
a statement would have been accounted insane. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that the work- 
men Deputies are deficient in merit. In the first place, we 
find under this epithet men who, by their studies, antece- 
dents, and professions have nothing in common with the 
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workman. Some are professors of considerable talent, like 
M. Jaurés,or eminent lawyers, like M. Millerand, or poets, like 
Ciovis Hugues. Not one of them, to my knowledge, has 
ever handled a tool. They nevertheless assume the title of 
workmen Deputies. Others are publicans, or the chairmen 
of trades unions, who defend what they consider to be the 
working-men’s interests, and who have come into power by 
so doing. But, I repeat, they are not workmen. There are, 
indeed, a few rare working-men in the Chamber—a miner, a 
barber, a hatter. The hatter’s name is Favrot, and, strange 
to say, this man at the last general election beat M. Floquet, 
an ex-President of the Chamber, who, as everybody knows, 
has always worn a hat of peculiar shape. 

The story has been told of a workman Deputy who, while 
visiting the Palais- 
Bourbon library, 
stopped in front 
of a row of books 
inscribed ‘* Opera 
nulla.” It is well 
known that in 
sumptuous libra- 
ries this title is 
usually placed on 
the dummies or 
sham covers of 
painted volumes 
intended to mask 

a corner of the 

room. ‘‘ What!” 

exclaimed the 

Deputy, on read- 

ing the word 

** Opera,” “you 

have music 




























TONY REVILLON (RADICAL). 


here?” ‘‘ We have all kinds of works,” responded the 1i- 
brarian, who is a very learned man, I think that the story 
is due to a fertile imagination, but it might be true. 

All the new members, whether working-men, lawyers, or 
petty land-owners from the provinces, come to the Chamber 
with their pockets full of bills to be presented to Parlia- 
ment. To hear these members talk you would suppose that 
nothing had ever been done before their arrival, that in a 
few weeks they would turn society upside down, and ac- 
complish the most unexpected reforms. Henceforth every- 
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** Messicurs, la séance 


continue.” 
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, begin. 


body would be happy, misery would be done 
away with, every citizen would find employ- 
ment, and taxation would be established on a 
mathematically equitable basis. 
would begin all around. 
and all these new-comers will soon perceive that 
their predecessors were animated with the same 
good intentions, and that it is far easier to cherish 
a dream than to bring about its realization. 

The first weeks of a new session are the Depu- 
ty’s honey-moon, but his tribulations will soon 
He will have to fulfil the promises made 


A golden age 
Wait a few months, 


to his electors, lay the bills on the table, and dis- 


cuss them at the tribune. 
an object of terror! 
new Deputy. 


The tribune! What 
It is the nightmare of the 
In the American Congress every 


member speaks from his seat; when he addresses 
the House he is surrounded by neighbors who 


are friendly. 
from his seat; he must speak from the tribune. 
there than he sees hundreds of opera-glasses levelled at him from the 


galleries. 


In the French Parliament a member is forbidden to speak 


No sooner has he got 


If he is ugly or deformed, awkward or embarrassed, the 


murmurs which at once spread throughout the Chamber will convince 


him that he is unfavorably received. 


If an equivocal expression or a 


word which may be twisted into a pun escape his lips, the whole House 


will burst into a roar of laughter. 


In the last Chamber there was a Deputy who had a reputation for his 


adventures outside of Parliament. 


accounted a handsome 
man, One day M. Vergoin 
had to read a report to the 
House. This report was 
unimportant, but M. Ver- 
goin happened to be the 
lion of the day. The rush 
for tickets of admission 
was something unusual on 
the part of the ladies, who 
all wished to see M. Ver- 
goin. Before the sitting 
opened, the galleries were 
literally packed with spec 
tators, for the most part 
ladies, as if some impor- 
tant political discussion 
were to take place. M. 
Vergoin was so impressed 
that he no longer dared to 
appear in the tribune; he 
sought everywhere for a 
colleague who would be 
willing to read the report 
in his stead. Every one 
refused, and M. Vergoin 
was on the point of giving 
up the attempt in despair, 
when he met a member 
who had just arrived. 
‘*My dear colleague,” said 
M. Vergoin, ‘ will you be 
so good as to read this re- 
port in my place? I have 
a bad throat and cannot 
speak.” ‘ Willingly,” re- 
plied the other. ‘‘Then 
make haste, please,” added 
M. Vergoin, ‘‘as the Presi- 
dent is about to call up my 
affair.” And as he said 
this he hurried the oblig- 
ing Deputy towards the 
tribune. This Deputy, 
named Lafon, was as ugly 
to look at as a man can 
possibly be. He mounted 
the tribune with the help 
of a crutch and read the 
report. There was at once 
a sensational stir all over 
the Chamber. On every 
side the ladies, who were 
peering through their 
glasses at the speaker, gave 
way to exclamations of 
the deepest astonishment. 
‘*What!” said they, “is 


His name was Vergoin, and he was 
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THE TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
Portraits of M. Thivrier (with his Blouse), M. Bandin (Working-Man), and General Cluseret (Socialist). 


that the handsome Vergoin, the noted ladies’ man?” ‘‘ How 
ugly he is!” muttered one. “How coarse!” put in another. 
“But he is a downright monster!” ejaculated a third. The 
clamor soon became general. M. Lafon, who was far from 
suspecting the comical part he was playing, fancied that all 
the noise arose from the object of the report he was reading, 
and addressing the Chamber, said: ‘‘I have not come here 
to stir up passions!” At these words the entire House broke 
into a fit of Homeric laughter, and poor M. Lafon concluded 
his reading in the midst of an indescribable uproar. From 


JULES GUESDE (SOCIALIST). 


that day, every time his friends met him in the lobby, they 
did not fail to remind him not to stir up the passions. 
Ilow many Deputies, for a clumsy word let fall in the 
. course of an extemporaneous speech,have been compelled to 
disappear! In fact, there is scarcely a Deputy, even amongst 
the most eminent, to whom some celebrated phrase, repro- 
duced from time to time by the newspapers, is not attributed. 
These accidents happen only to the debaters, and there is a 
large number of Deputies who have been members of the 
House for twelve or sixteen years and who have never dared 
to appear in the tribune. When they reach the Palais 
Bourbon for the first time, the Deputies boil over with zeal 
and enthusiasm. They have prepared a long speech, and 
learned it by heart. During entire weeks they were to be 
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ground Prince Bismarck’s crystal glass between his teeth without 
even cutting his lips. 

There are certain speakers who never drink, but 
toxicated with their own words that they give 
extravagant gestures, j 
House for an hour and produce considerable effect with Lis arms 


who get so in- 
vay to the most 
In England a member may address the 


folded across his breast. ‘To succeed in France a speaker must 
show more life; the words that fall from his lips must be emplia 
sized, interpreted, repeated, as it were, by his gestures and by thi 
attitude of his whole body. If you read one of Gambetta’s speeches 
you will find it vigorous and full of eloquence. You will admire 
both the form and the substance. But had you heard Gambetta 
deliver that same speech, had you scen his head, with its energetic 
and finely chiselled features, had you witnessed his gestures, at 
once so powerful, so skilful, so caressing, and, to use a well-known 


seen in the secluded alleys of the Bois de Bou- 
logne rehearsing the same discourse over and over 
again; but when the moment came to face the 
tribune, their hearts failed them. To reach the 
Chamber they had to pass before the library, and 
on each side of the door there is a tall statue, one repre- 
senting Demosthenes, the other Cicero, which seemed to say 
to the poor débutant, ‘‘ What a difference there is between 
you and me!” If, to avoid the sight of these statues, the 
new member passed through the Casimir Périer gallery, he 
was confronted by the colossal bronze basserelief 
of Dalou, representing Mirabeau, the great orator 
of the Revolution, in the act of replying to the 
envoy of Louis XVI., ‘‘Go tell your master that 
we are here by the will of the people, and that 
we shall leave only if compelled to do so by the 
force of bayonets.” On every side the features 
of the great parliamentary orators are repro- 
duced in bronze or marble. How dare approach 
a tribune that has been rendered illustrious by 
such eminent orators as General Foy and Casimir 
Périer, to cite only two! [have seen the bravest 
men swoon away at the very sight of the tribune 
steps. Thus, at the National Assembly, General 
Saussier, who is at present the General-in-Chief 
of the French army, fell down weak and faint 
after pronouncing a few words from the tribune. 
M. Buffet, who presided, at once exclaimed, ‘‘ No 
one in this Assembly will be astonished to see 
that the tribune awakens more emotion than the 
din of the battle-field in the breast of the brave 
General Saussier.” : 

The orators of the Chamber are in the habit of 
sipping, as they speak, some sort of beverage, 
which varies according to the temperament of 
each one: M. Floquet used to drink tepid syrup; 
M. Ribot takes sweetened coffee ; M. Rouvier, 
Seltzer-water with lemon; M. de Mun, pure wa- 
ter; M. Dérouléde, brandy. M. de Freycinet 
and M. Constans never drink anything while 
speaking. M. Pouyer-Quertier, who was Finance 
Minister at the time of the National Assembly, 
and who preferred the juice of the grape to ev- 
ery other beverage, drank Bordeaux wine in al- 
most any quantity; he has been known to speak 
for three hours, and to absorb eleven glasses of 
his favorite wine without the slightest incon- 
venience. It was M.Pouyer-Quertier who settled 
with Prince Bismarck the conditions for the pay- 
ment of the five thousand millions of francs 
which France,after the 
war, had to pay over to 
rermany. The story is told that 
one day while the two plenipoten- 
tiaries were discussing at table the 
details of those conditions, Prince Ce 
Bismarck conceived the idea of : 
trying to make M. Pouyer-Quertier 
drink too much. The latter had 
scarcely emptied his glass when 
the Prince replenished it, and the 
French plenipotentiary tossed it 
off immediately. Prince Bismarck, 
however, had to keep up with him 
and drink in his turn, so that after 
an hour the great 
Chancellor — felt 
his head grow ra- 
ther heavy. He 
gave up the bout, 
and said to M. 
Pouyer-Quertier, 
“T see that wine 
has no great ef- 
fect upon you.” 
“Oh,” replied the 
other, who had no- 
ticed Bismarck’s 
attempt to fuddle 
him, ‘‘I can ab- 








COUTANT (WORKING-MEN’S PARTY). 


expression, had you ‘‘ heard the lion roar,” then you would 
have felt yourself moved to the depths of your soul, and you 
would have understood why Gambetta swayed the multi 
tude. No one has yet replaced Gambetta. 

Those who are to be pitied in such cases of oratorical in 
toxication are the secretaries seated at the foot of the trib 
une, and who must draw up without the assistance of any 
short-hand writer an official and impartial account of the 
proceedings. How often have those poor secretaries been 
doused by spilt glasses or knocked on the head by objects 
falling from the tribune! One day M. Camille Pelletan, who 
denied ever having 
brought forward a 
proposition for elector- 
al purposes, exclaim- 
ed, with a fine ora- 
torical flourish of the 
arm, ‘“‘I have never 
asked a grant for the 
inundated!” As he ut- 
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sorb almost any 
quantity; I can 
even swallow the 
glass itself.” And 
suiting the action 
to the word, he 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Camille Pelletan overturning his Glass of Water on the Heads of the Secretaries. 


The Figure to the left is M. Pautian, 












































































































































tered these words he toppled over his glass of sugar and wa- 
ter, which fell on to the back of one of the secretaries. The 
latter rose, shook himself, and said to the speaker, in a whis- 
per, ‘‘ Well, if you have never asked a grant for the inun- 
dated, you can do so now for me.” Another day Bishop 
Freppel upset his glass of water over the head of a secretary 
who was a Protestant, and who, as everybody knew, edited 
a radical journal. ‘‘ Provided it isn’t holy-water!” exclaimed 
the secretary. And the entire House set up.a laughing. 

Two years ago the new law on butter was under discussion 
at the Chamber. The protectionists, who seek by every 
means to secure the French market for national products, 
had proposed a series of measures with the object of pre- 
venting the sale of margarine, which they alleged was a 
foreign article in competition with butter, a national staple. 
They began by asking that tradespeople who sold margarine 
should be obliged to place on the substance a ticket inscribed 
‘‘margarine,” so that no possible confusion might arise for 
the consumer between the real article and the oleaginous 
counterfeit. This measure, however, not having produced 
the desired effect, the protectionists asked that the manufac- 
turers of margarine should be forbidden to give to that sub- 
stance the yellow tint which makes it look like butter. The 
workmen Deputies thereupon protested. ‘‘ Butter,” they 
said, ‘“‘costs too dear; working-men must be able to buy 
margarine. What you protectionists want is to compel the 
laborer to purchase butter, and thus enrich the wealthy land- 
owner. We ask for freedom both ways. If you forbid 
tradespeople to give margarine a yellow tint, you must 
equally deny to rich agriculturists the right of coloring but- 
ter with carrot juice.” 

The question had been under discussion for two days, 
when M. Basly, a miner Deputy, undertook to explain how 
the coloring process was done. ‘‘The operation,” said he, 
‘is very simple”; and he drew from his pocket a little ball, 
which he held up before the Chamber. ‘‘ This ball,” he 
added, ‘‘is not injurious to health. You have only to let it 
fall a yard high ona lump of margarine to give the sub- 
stance a fine yellow tint.” The speaker had scarcely got 
through the sentence, when the ball escaped from his fingers 
and fell upon the head of one of the secretaries, who had a 
skull as bald as a coot. You may judge whether the mem- 
bers laughed. 

After all, it is better to be knocked on the head by a color- 
ing-ball than to receive grape-shot from a bomb like the one 
exploded in the Chamber not long ago by the anarchist 
Vaillant. The avowed object of the author of this abomi- 
nable act was to frighten the Deputies; but his misdeed, in- 
stead of creating 9 panic, as he expected, only served to show 
the calm courage of President Dupuy, and the coolness of 
all the members of the Chamber, who, without confusion, 
continued the sitting, which was not even suspended a 
minute. 

The workmen Deputies in particular like to exhibit at the 
tribune the objects about which they speak. During the 
discussion of the tariff law they daily displayed bits of silk 
or pieces of cotton stuffs. M. Basly once brought a miner’s 
lamp, the better to explain its mechanism, and show that an 
explosion of fire-damp which had taken place in a mine 
could not, as the government claimed, be attributed to the 
imprudence of a miner, who, it was alleged, had opened the 
lamp to light his pipe. Another radical Deputy, who ques- 
tioned the government on the subject of a struggle that had 
followed upon a strike wherein several persons had been 
killed, produced at the tribune the victim’s blouse, which 
was pierced with bullets and maculated with blood. The 
effect he hoped to produce failed entirely on this occasion. 

It is easy to understand that to preside over an assembly 
so numerous and so impressionable, where passions are rife 
and hatreds often violent, the President must possess cer- 
tain qualities that are not often found united in the same 
man. In the first place, the presiding officer must represent 
the majority in the Chamber. He must be a good speaker, 
ever ready with prompt retort; he must lose sight of the 
party to which he belongs, in order to remain constantly 
impartial and hold the scales fairly equal for all the mem- 
bers. He must have sound health, and to the qualities of 
the mind add physical aptitudes. He must possess a strong 
voice, a quick ear, and sharp eye, so as to detect the mean- 
ing of the slightest gesture. He must, moreover, be well up 
in the rules of the House, which is no easy matter, as these 
rules are only in part written, a fair proportion of them 
consisting in precedents. 

To aid him in his duties the President is seconded by a 
Clerk of the House, M. Pierre, who is a veritable permanent 
President. M. Pierre is the head of the administration of 
the Chamber, and one of the busiest menin France. Work- 
men are clamoring for a maximum of eight hours’ labor 
every day; M. Pierre would content himself with one of 
twelve hours. From early morning he is at his post re- 
ceiving the Deputies who come to consult him on some 
point of parliamentary law, and preparing the order of the 
day for the sitting. In the afternoon, while the Chamber 
is in session, usually from 2 to 7 P.M., he stands beside the 
President to advise him and point out the articles of the 
regulations to be applied. If any moot point occurs, or any 
question is raised as to whether the Chamber is able or not 
to do such or such a thing, M. Pierre at once places the 
answer before the President’s eyes. In other words, he 


»shows the way in which the question was decided at some 


former sitting, or by some previous Chamber. M. Pierre, 
who is a living encyclopedia on all questions of the kind, 
will tell you how such a point was decided in the days of 
Louis XVIII., of Louis Philippe, or of Napoleon III. He 
has his parliamentary annals at his finger ends. 

Son of a parliamentary functionary, M. Pierre was born 
at the Palais Bourbon. He has lived there all his life, and 
will continue to live there until the end, for it would be 
equally as impossible to understand the Palais Bourbon 
without M, Pierre as it would be to see M. Pierre anywhere 
else than at the Palais Bourbon. Besides assisting the Pres- 
ident during the sitting, M. Pierre is charged with the direc- 
tion of all the functionaries belonging to the Chamber. It 
is he who, on days of excitement in the streets, receives the 
deputations that bring to the House the expression of their 
grievances. Ministers consult him on all delicate points of 
parliamentary procedure, and his opinion is taken as an 
authority in the matter. 

When a sitting is stormy, when violent words are uttered, 
insults exchanged, and duels announced, it is M. Pierre 
who casts a final look over the official account of the pro- 
ceedings, and who by a correction skilfully made, a word 
toned down or suppressed, re-establishes peace between the 
adversaries. When a member incurs a penalty prescribed 
by the rules of the House, it is M. Pierre who, in the name 
of the Chamber, causes the sentence to be carried out. 
These sentences are of various kinds. A Deputy who 
breaks the rules may be simply called to order; if his fault 
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is more serious he may lose a portion of his salary, be ex- 
cluded from the House for several days, or be shut up in the 
petit local, a room where he is confined for three days if 
after exclusion is pronounced he attempts to re-enter the 
Palais Bourbon. Few Deputies have gone the length of in- 
curring the penalty of being locked up inthisroom. When 
Gambetta was President of the Chamber, M. Baudry d’Asson, 
a hot-tempered royalist, who is still a member of the House, 
underwent the punishment. A sentence of fifteen days’ ex- 
clusion had been rendered against him, but instead of obey- 
ing the decision, he re-entered the building by a private door 
and took his seat as usual. Gambetta, after calling atten- 
tion to this violation of the rules, ordered M. Baudry d’Asson 
to leave the House. The refractory Deputy refused to do so. 
The President thereupon instructed the colonel commanding 
the guard at the Palais Bourbon to see that the sentence was 
executed. The colonel approached M. Baudry d’Asson and 
gave him notice to quit the Palais Bourbon. ‘‘ Never!” re- 
plied the Deputy. Force had to be used. Fifteen soldiers 
entered the Chamber, and the rebel was bodily ejected and 
marched to the petit local. At about eight o'clock in the 
evening Gambetta sent his private secretary to tell M. Bau- 
dry d’Asson that if he were willing to give his word of hon- 
or not to appear in the House before the expiration of the 
fifteen days, he would have him set at liberty at once. The 
royalist refused. An hour after, he rang the bell and asked 
for books to read. ‘‘Give him a copy of the rules of the 
House,” wittily replied Gambetta. M. Baudry d’Asson soon 
became convinced that the first duty of a legislator is to 
obey those rules. He submitted, and was immediately re- 
leased. 

Whatever may be their origin, to whatever party they 
may belong, as soon as they are elected the Deputies are all 
equal, At the Chamber there are neither dukes nor princes, 
neither monseigneurs, bourgeois, nor working-men. There 
are only representatives of the people, enjoying the same 
rights and having the same duties. All get on well togeth- 
er, despite the idea which might be conveyed by reading a 
report of some of the stormy sittings, and more than once 
the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, meeting the workman Deputy 
Baudin in the lobby, has stepped aside to allow him to enter 
the Chamber, saying, with a bow, ‘‘ After you, my dear 
colleague!” 

The sittings usually come to an end about seven o'clock ; 
but when the business in public sitting is closed it begins 
for the stenographers, who, during the night, write out a 
verbatim report of the proceedings, which appears in the 
Journal Officiel on the following morning. The preparation 
of this report is not always an easy task, as the Deputies, 
who are authorized by the rules to revise their speeches, 
are often inclined to modify the stenographer’s work by 
increasing the number of favorable interruptions, such as 
“Hear! hear!” ‘‘ Cheers!” etc. Conversations like the fol- 
lowing are often overheard: ‘‘ But, Mr. Short-hand-writer, 
you have forgotten to mention the cheers with which that 
phrase was received.” ‘I think you must be mistaken,” 
replies the stenographer; ‘‘I heard no cheers.” Short-hand 
writers call these additional notes ‘‘ the sauce.” The origin 
of this expression dates from the Empire. One day an old 
Deputy was busy correcting his speech while the stenogra- 
pher ate his supper. On reaching the end of his work the 
Deputy was surprised to find the word ‘‘cheers” omitted. He 
hunted up the short-hand writer to tell him so; but not find- 
ing him, wrote in pencil, ‘‘I think it lacks a little sauce.” 
He then went away, leaving the manuscript on the stenog- 
rapher’s desk. About midnight the latter returned, glanced 
over the manuscript, and sent it off to the printer without 
noticing the observation pencilled by the Deputy. On the 
following morning the unfortunate phrase figured in the 
official Moniteur. 

These are some of the little freaks and oddities inseparable 
from human nature, but they are soon forgotten when the 
Chamber as a whole is carefully studied. Then it will be 
found that the members of that body, to whatever party 
they belong, have only one ruling passion—the glory and 
greatness of France. 


THE UNFOUGHT BATTLE OF SLEEPY 
HILLS. 
A fourth-of-Tuly Story, 
BY HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


Ir may be abruptly but truthfully stated that there is 
little love lost between the negro and the Indian. 

The negro looks upon the Indian as a savage incapable of 
civilization. The Indian regards the negro as a savage aping 
the ways of the white man, and despises him for ever having 
allowed himself to be enslaved. Each may, more or less 
secretly, look up to the white man, but each openly looks 
down upon the other as something far beneath him. 

Fortunately for the peace of races, our Indian and our 
negro have come into contact but little; and the Indian the 
negro has touched has been almost exclusively the more 
peaceably inclined Southern variety; and even this was 
chiefly, too, while the negro was in a state of bondage, un- 
endowed with freedom and fire-arms. The Indian has al- 
ways had both. The fact that, for these physical reasons, 
there has never been any trouble between the two races is 
sufficient excuse for the general public ignorance of their 
very candid opinions of each other. Certainly the citizens 
of Harney’s, Territory of Dakota, being most of them new- 
come from the Northern East, where there were neither Ind- 
ians nor negroes, could not have been expected to know of 
the ingenuous sentiments which each entertained toward 
the other 

It was as long ago as the summer of 1880. Harney’s had 
been settled the fall before, on the completion of the rail- 
road. It was settled in a manner similar to that adopted 
by a boy who goes out in the middle of the carpet and 
builds a card-board town, and peoples it with paper citi- 
zens. All of the wheat-growing parts of the Territory 
were colonized in this way—artificially as it were. That 
is, instead of pioneers and frontiersmen penetrating slowly 
in wagons and with mule-trains and building their homes 
in the wilderness, making the division between established 
civilization and unalloyed barbarism a broad and unde- 
fined belt, the railroad came first across the level plain 
(costing nothing to build), and then it brought the settlers 
and dumped them down here and there, occasionally a train- 
ful in a place, which was a town, with other trainfuls pep- 
pered about on the prairie judiciously between the towns, 
which were the farmers. These settlers, received by the car- 
load, and warranted to be prime Eastern lots, immediately 
established the same grade of civilization they had enjoyed 
in the East; and the result was that the line between civil- 
ization and barbarism was as sharply marked as the edge 
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of one of the white June clouds against the deep blue of the 
sky. You attended your Browning Club, and helped to 
throw light into the dark corners of this ingenious poct as a 
matter of course; and then you rode out across the ridge a 
little way and admired a Sioux Ghost Dance. ‘ 

The Fourth of July was approaching. It was decided by 
the patriotic citizens of Harney’s that there must be a cele- 
bration. In casting about for attractions the chairman of 
the duly appointed committee hit upon the bright idea of a 
sham battle in the Sleepy Hills, just outside of town. This 
chairman was Mr. Waldon Hutchens. Then another mem- 
ber asked why not have the’Indians from the Rolling Fork 
Agency, which was near by, take one side and citizens the 
other? Then another member had an inspiration. Why 
not, he asked, get some of the troops from Fort De Smet, 
also near at hand, to take the other side? ‘‘ We'll do it!” 
exclaimed Chairman Hutchens, recognizing that the evolu- 
tion of the idea could go no further. ‘‘It Il make Rome 
howl, and lay over any other celebration in the Territory!” 
Chairman Hutchens was an enterprising young man of the 
Harvard class of seventy-something, and knew a good idea 
when he saw it. 

It happened that the 144th Cavalry, which was stationed 
at Fort De Smet, was a negro regiment. It seemed as if they 
were the darkest-colored Africans ever got together. They 
were big, strong, active fellows, and presumably good sol- 
diers, but their complexions were undeniably dark. 

Chairman Hutchens was extremely friendly with Colonel 
Poinsette, commandant at Fort De Smet, and no sooner had 
he recovered from the first flash of the brilliancy of the mock- 
battle idea than he hurried away to consult this officer, 
Colonel Poinsette hesitated about allowing his men to take 
part, but when the fact that they would no doubt look upon 
it in the light of a lark of the first magnitude, and that they 
richly deserved a little play spell, he relented, and said that 
if the men desired to engage in it he would give his con- 
sent. So the chairman went in search of some of the sol- 
diers to sound them on the subject. Fortunately one Yancy, 
a sort of a leader of the men when they were off on fur- 
lough—in civil life he would certainly have been a poli- 
tician, and perhaps got into the Legislature—was found 
in town, and the chairman approached him. To his sur- 
prise, Private Yancy did not fall in with the idea readily. 
He gazed away at the Sleepy Hills, and said: 

‘No, sah, I reckon us soldiers wouldn’t keer about having 
no sham battle with them things.” The private put a marked 
emphasis on the word sham, and by things he of course 
meant the proud-spirited red man. 

‘*But,” went on the chairman, in an insinuating tone, ‘‘ it 
will be a regular picnic for you fellows. The Colonel, I 
think, will leave the command in the hands of the non-com- 
missioned ‘officers, and you can have more fun than a bale 
of monkeys. We'll furnish each one of you with one hun- 
dred blank cartridges, and you can bang away all the after- 
noon.” 

The private again gazed away at the Sleepy Hills. “I 
dun’no’, sah,” he said. ‘‘ Us soldiers don’t keer much ’bout 
’sociating with Injuns in sham battles.” There was still a 
considerable emphasis on the sham. Then, as he still looked 
off at the blue hills, a thoughtful expression came into his 
conspicuous white eyes, and he added: ‘‘ But I s’pose, sah, 
that a sham battle might be better ’n no battle at all. I will 
talk with the men about it, sah.” 

The upshot of the matter was that the private soon came 
to the chairman and said, 

‘**T reckon, sah, that we would like the sham battle, sah, 
if the Kunnel don’t object, and the folks here wants us to.” 

The chairman caught the reflection of a mysterious light 
in the other’s expanse of eye as he rolled it away along the 
low tops of the Sleepy Hills. But he thought nothing of it, 
and hurried off to consult old Mad Wolf, chief of the Ind- 
ians. Mad Wolf had a leading part in the Minnesota mas- 
sacre in 1862, and was reputed still to have the scalps he 
took then hidden away, some of them covered with long 
fine hair—women’s hair—or shorter, but still soft and silky— 
children’s hair—babies’ hair. But he had long since laid by 
the scalping-knife, and drew without complaint the neat but 
not gaudy rations dealt out by a paternal government. He 
was sitting on the ground, smoking a pale-face cigarette, 
when approached by the chairman, who duly set forth the 
sham-battle idea. He was careful to elucidate the sham 
point of the proposed affair, so as not to raise any hopes not 

justified by the facts in the bosom of the ancient warrior. 

ut the Indian seemed to understand only too clearly. He 
snorted a cloud of cigarette smoke from his nostrils, grunted 
in a strong negative tone, and said, 

‘‘No want to play with Niggers.” 

Then the chairman launched forth his most persuasive 
eloquence, using all the arguments which had availed with 
Private Yancy, and such others as he conceived would ap- 
peal to a more savage breast. He had at first proposed that 
the Indians fight with bows and arrows, to give the affair 
an early-day tone, but thinking that the idea of guns might 
move the chief more easily, now told him that they might 
use their repeating rifles, the citizens to furnish them the 
same number of blank cartridges that they did the negroes. 
The chairman paused. The chief grunted less negatively, 
and looked at the horizon. The chairman clutched at his 
apparent advantage. , 

‘‘Big time!” he exclaimed, throwing his arms about as if 
attempting picture-writing on the air. ‘‘ One hundred blank 
cartridges! Heap noise! Shoot allday! Make believe you 
kill soldiers every time you fire! Wooden scalping-knives 
to scalp soldiers! Make soldiers heap run! Whoop!” 

The Indian remained unmoved, but he gazed off at the 
hazy, far-away horizon, and seemed lost in thought. The 
blue smoke of his cigarette curled away, and it went out 
between his fingers. Then he grunted—affirmatively—and 
rose to his feet gracefully, and as if it cost not the slightest 
exertion. He drew himself up to his full height, and said, 
scarcely parting his lips: 

“ Allright. Wesham-fight Niggers. Send up cartridges.” 

The elated chairman rushed back to Hadley’s and reported 
his success. Ata public meeting that evening to consider 
further the celebration project a special vote of thanks was 
given him for his good work. 

Long before the sun peeped over the Sleepy Hills on the 
morning of the Fourth Hadley’s was astir. It was to be the 
greatest day of the young town’s existence. Crowds of peo- 
ple were expected from the surrounding country and from 
the neighboring towns. It had been decided to hold the 
races and other minor amusements for the populace in the 
forenoon, with the great sham battle at 2 p.m. The morn- 
ing programme passed off acceptably. The most important 
“‘event” was the three-minute trotting race, free for all, best 
three in five, which was.won by the County Treasurers 
bay mare, Mrs. Langtry, in 3.07, although good judges pro- 
nounced the track fully two seconds slow. But the people 














mercly endured these things, and held back their enthusiasin 
for the mock fight. 

It had been arranged that the troops should mass them- 
selves in the square in front of the Massachusetts Hotel, 
there to await the attack of the Indians. These were to dash 
up from across the prairie, and shout madly and fire their 

uns as they circled around the town. At the second turn 
the soldiers were to dash out, and in a quick sharp engage- 
ment put the Indians to flight, who would retreat to the 
near-by Sleepy Hills, followed by the others, where all would 
dismount, and a general ambuscade and bushwhacking fight 
would follow as long as the blank cartridges lasted, the cit- 
jzens in the mean time to have gathered in the grand stand 
of the race-track to witness the mimic slaughter. 

At two o’clock everything was ready. The troops, three 
hundred strong, were in the square, looking firm (and dark) 
iind determined. The non-commissioned officers were burst: 
ing with martial pride. Each man carried his carbine, and 
the belts stuffed with blank cartridges looked formidable 
énough. Suddenly the fitst far-off whoop of the coming 
savages smote the ear of the spectator and soldier. At this 
precise second Colonel Poinsette, who had been observing 
his men from the balcony of the hotel, was seen striding 
across the square as nearly on a run as was Consistent with 
commanding-officer dignity. 

“Dismount!” he thundered, pointing a rattan cane at the 
first man in the line. : 

It happened to be Private Yancy. Witha movement like 
some sort of an ingenious factory machine the private obey- 
ed, and stood gazing into space with a rigidity which gave 
the sympathetic beholder a crick in his back. 

“Take off that boot!” and the rattan cane, after a vicious 
swish, pointed at the private’s left leg. Yancy gave a sud- 
den start, drew a quick breath, but obeyed, balancing him- 
self on his other foot and drawing the boot off slowly and 
with much care, keeping its leg upright. 

“Turn it over!” roared the Colonel. The poor private did 
so. Out on the dusty ground, with a dull rattle, rolled fifty 
regulation ball-cartridges, long, heavy, villanous cylinders, 
with seventy grains of deadly powder packed back of no- 
body knows how much murderous lead. A glance showed 
the startled spectator that the leg of every cavalry boot in 
the line was of abnormal bigness. 

“Stop those Indians!” shouted Colonel Poinsette, turning 
to Chairman Hutchens. The chairman rushed away, fol- 
lowed by half the crowd. 

He reached the edge of the town just as the Indians were 
beginning to circle about it, whooping and shooting pro- 
miscuously into the air. ‘‘ Halt!” he yelled to Chief Mad 
Wolf, ina tone which made even that hardened savage think 
that it was best to obey. Around a loose blouse he wore 
the belt of blank cartridges, with the wooden scalping-knife 
stuck in it. 

“ Get off!’ said Hutchens. The chief slid to the ground, 
too astonished to remonstrate. The chairman strode for- 
ward and pulled open the blouse. Under it was another 
belt, bursting with ball-cartridges, big, thick, bottle-necked 
Winchesters; and at the side was an old Hudson Bay Com- 
pany scalping-knife, with deer-horn handle, the long blade 
newly ground and polished. Every Indian was similarly 
provided. The great sham battle of the Sleepy Hills was 
declared off. 

The most that either the Indians or the negroes would 
ever admit was that they took along the ball-cartridges so 
as to have them ‘‘in case anything should happen.” But 
nobody doubted that if they had got out in the hills some- 
thing would have happened. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR HERBERT 
TUTTLE, L.H.D., 


OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, SCHOLAR AND HISTORIAN. 


THE late Professor Herbert Tuttle, of Cornell University, 
who died on Thursday, June 2ist, from a general break- 
down in the nature of paresis, at Binghamton, New York, 
was a widely known scholar and historian. 

He was born November 29, 1846, at Bennington, Vermont. 
He was graduated from the University of Vermont in 1869. 
‘He followed journalism as a profession from the time of his 
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graduation until 1880, spending a considerable portion of 
that period as correspondent of the London Daily News and 
New York papers at Berlin. He became Lecturer on Inter- 
national Law at the University of Michigan in 1880, and on 
the same subject and Political Science at Cornell University 
in 1881—President White, then Minister to Germany, having 
met him in Berlin, and become greatly impressed with his 
ability, securing his services for Cornell. 

He became Associate Professor of History and Theory of 
Politics and of International Law in 1888, Professor of the 
History of Political and Municipal Institutions and of Inter- 
national Law in 1887, and of Modern European History in 
1891, which chair he continued to hold until his death. 

He was the author of the History of Prussia to the Acces- 
sion of Frederick the Great, in one volume, and the History 
of Prussia under Frederick the Great, in two volumes. They 
are standard authorities on the subjects of which they treat, 
and were to have been continued. He published several 
other valuable works, and was a contributor to the leading 
periodicals. 

He was one of the ablest scholars and lecturers ever at 
Cornell. Asa lecturer he ut once commanded the uttention 
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of his hearers by his comprehensive treatment of the subject 
under consideration, and by his conciseuess and clearness of 
statement. 

He was highly respected and admired by his colleagues 


and students. He was a member of the local Delta Psi Col- 
lege Fraternity at his alma mater, and also of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Murray E. Poote. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. 
XVI—RAPibD RISE OF A DUCK-GROWER. 


“Yes,” observed Robinson, ‘‘it wouldn’t be a bad idea 
for you to keep a few good fowls in your room. ‘They 
could roost on the foot of your bed, and you could make 
nests for the hens in your last year’s hats, and coop your 
chicks in the grate, and—” 

‘*T believe, Robinson, that you are becoming almost as fa- 
cetious as Jones. You should be careful that the attack 
does not run into a low form of improbable adventures. 
What I want to do is to go out into the country and raise 
chickens.” 

‘Why not ducks?” inquired Jones, in a serious and inter- 
ested tone. 

‘* Well, they might be all rjght. I could get a place 
where there was plenty of water and raise ducks.” 

‘‘Yes, ducks need water; but I have a theory that it is 











best to go where there is no water naturally, get it in some 
way, and then raise them there.” 

“Why?” 

‘More demand for them where they are scarce, and there- 
fore a better price,” answered Jones. ‘‘Go out to the arid 
region, Jackson, to start your duck ranch.” 

“Well, there may be something in that,” replied Jackson, 
much interested. *‘ What place would you recommend?” 

“T tried Dakota,” said Jones, softly. 

““Oh, you’ve tried it, have you?” returned Jackson, sus- 
piciously, beginning to catch the drift of the other’s re- 
marks. 

‘Certainly, Jackson 
it.” ; 

“‘Very self-sacrificing of you, I am sure. No doubt you 
utilized their voice and set up a thousand-quack-power mo- 
tor, or—” 

“* Now hold on, my young friend; this is not a debate in 
the Senate, but a serious discussion of weighty agricultural 
problems. If you will listen you may learn much. When 
I decided several years ago to engage in duck culture I 
went out to Dakota. I first called on the Governor. ‘ Gov- 
ernor,’ I said, ‘for what is there the greatest demand in your 
Territory?’ ‘English capitalists,’ he replied. ‘I would glad- 
ly start a ranch to raise that sort of stock if I could,’ I an- 
swered; ‘but you see how impossible it is. For what prac- 
tical product is there the heaviest demand?’ ‘Ducks,’ re- 
plied the Governor; ‘there is not a duck in the Territory.’ 
‘But they require water,’ I said. ‘Irrigate ’em,’ returned 
the Executive.” - 

“But,” interposed Jackson Peters, ‘‘ couldn’t the settlers 
raise them along the rivers?’ 

‘*So I hinted to the Governor. ‘There’s the Jim River,’ 
I said to him, ‘there's a place for ducks to swim.’ ‘Not 
deep enough,’ answered the Governor.’ ‘Well, the Mis- 
sourl, then.’ ‘Too thick.’ The upshot of it was that I went 
down into Brulé County, bought some land, sent to Illinois 
for five hundred prime live ducks, and began boring an ar- 
tesian well. 

‘*When my well was down something like a thousand 
feet, and still no sign of water, I became anxious, and 
spent much of my time about the mouth of it. The 
ducks were also becoming impatient, and would cluster 
about the hole, six inches in diameter, peer down it, and 
quack in a thirsty voice which touched me deeply One 
day while my workmen were sharpening their drill I was 
leaning over the hole, measuring its depth with a small cord 
and weight, when suddenly, with a terrific explosion and a 
roar which shook the earth, a stream of water burst out of 
the hole and shot one hundred feet into the air. Being di- 
rectly over it, I was of course carried up, along with one 
duck. ‘The first thing I realized was of being tossed up and 
down on the top of the column of water; precisely as you 
will sometimes see a small ball tossed up and down by the 
central jet of a lawn fountain. 

‘*Gentlemen, I am not ashamed to admit that for a mo- 
ment I was frightened. The top of the stream spread to a 
foot and a half in diameter, and was soft and foamy. It rose 
and fell somewhat, and I was gently bounced up and down 
on my face. I had seized the duck by the legs while com- 
ing up, that he might not be injured, but 1 now released liim 
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I was just going to tell you about 


and turned over and sat upright. My workmen and neigh- 
bors came rushing up to the well, but though I could see 
them making signs,I could hear nothing, owing to the fright- 
ful roar of the escaping waters, which was as great as that 
of Niagara. The duck floundered about at my side and 
quacked with joy, but I own that I was somewhat disturbed 
by the prospect. I dared not jump off, on account of the 
height. As for sliding down the column, it was impossible 
to make any headway against the terrific upward current 
I saw I was in for a considerable stay, so decided to make 
the best of it. I signalled my men to send up some dinner, 
a newspaper, and a handful of corn for the duck. This they 
did, enclosing all in a stout tin can, and I soon refreshed my- 
self and began looking over the paper, finding especial in- 
terest in an article on ‘The Advantage of the Artesian Well 
on the Farm.’ The duck ate the corn out of my hand, and 
seemed grateful. After finishing the paper I tossed it off 
and allowed it to flutter to the ground, and spent the rest of 
the afternoon in surveying the neighborhood, my elevation 
giving me a fine prospect in all directions. 

‘“* After supper, which was sent up as dinner had been, I 
began to think about sleeping accommodations. Finally 1 
signalled my men to send me up a cot, which they did simply 
by throwing it into the column of water as they had the 
other things. It came up and struck me with considerable 
force, but balanced nicely on top of the stream, which now 
flattened out rather more, and I soon retired, placing the 
duck on the foot of the bed. I slept quite well, though I 
woke up once or twice, possibly from the novelty of the 
surroundings. 

‘“*The days which followed were much like the first. My 
meals were sent up regularly, together with books and pa- 
pers, and I spent most of my time in reading, and teaching 
the duck many interesting tricks. People came for miles to 
see me in my odd position, and I was an immense boon to 
local photographers. I also wrote a series of articles for the 
Territorial Agriculturist on ‘The Artesian Well Outlook,’ 
and others on ‘ How the Farmer May Rise in the World,’ and 
‘Ups and Downs of Duck Culture.’ I may say that these 
met with much favor, and were widely quoted and com- 
mented upon. Friends have sometimes chided me for not 
devoting more of my time to work with the pen.” 

Jones stopped abruptly and gazed into the fire. 

“Well,” said Smith, after a pause, ‘‘ you forget that you 
are down now.” 

“* Yes, that’s so; I am. But I staid up there six weeks. 
It was in the latter part of October when I went up. Early 
in December there came a cold snap and froze the column 
of water solid. Tossing my duck off, which readily flew 
to the ground, I took a rope previously sent up, tied it to my 
cot, which was frozen on top of the stream, and slid to terra 
firma, and received the congratulations of my friends. That, 
I think, is all.” 

Jackson Peters moved about uneasily in his chair for a 
few moments. Then he said, 

‘* Well, your duck farm was a success, I suppose?” 

“A decided one, Jackson. Next summer the ducks soon 
learned to hop into the stream, ride up, fly off, and repeat 
the performance. They thus avoided the work of swim- 
ming, and turned the energy so saved to the production of 
“eathers and eggs. There was a procession of ducks going 
up the column of water and fluttering off the top all day 
long, as if it were a duck volcano. A correspondent of a 
New York paper, a somewhat superficial observer, conceived 
it (with slight help from me) to be such in reality, and sent 
an interesting despatch to his sheet, entitled, ‘Great Duck 
Geyser!—Immense Vein of Natural Ducks Tapped in Dakota. 
—A Discharge of 300 Prime Live Fowls Per Minute.—Pro- 
posed Pipe-Line to Tide- Water.’ 

“Yes, Jackson, my duck farm was a success; and if you 
embark in the business I advise you to go to the arid belt. 
But avoid leaning over your artesian well, unless you are iu- 
terested in the study of the upper atmospheric strata.” 

a8 


THE SPIDER. 


THE spider, black, uncanny, and malign, 
Must have a fancy delicate and fine, 
To spin such airy fairy webs,as those 
That at my window climb from rose to rose. 
R. K. Munxitrrick. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On July 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th the National Educa- 
tional Association holds its annual meeting at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. This great organization of teachers has been 
in existence since 1857; but it did not take its present name 
until 1870, and did not assume national importance until 
1884. Now it attracts thousands of teachers, and thousands 
who are not teachers as well, from every corner of the 
United States, and holds vast audiences to listen for four 
days to the discussion of educational questions. The com- 
ing meeting will probably be as large as any that have 
preceded it, and more important than most of them. One 
reason for this is that nearly every prominent leader of edu- 
cational thought in this country expects to be present, and 
another is the fact that the Committee of Ten will formally 
submit the famous report that has been so much studied 
and discussed during the past six months, and an earnest 
debate upon its recommendations is likely to follow. 

In order to provide ample opportunity for the study of 
special problems the main association is divided into ten 
departments. The association meets every morning and 
evening during the four days, while the departments occupy 
the afternoons. Some idea of the attractiveness and value 
of the proceedings may be gathered from the following 
summary of the programme of the main association’s meet- 
ings. The leading speakers are to be President Scott, of 
Rutgers College; Dr. J.A.McLellan, of the Toronto (Canada) 
Normal School; Secretary of the Interior Hoke Smith; Pres- 
ident Cook, of the State Normal School, Illinois; Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer,of Cambridge, Massachusetts; Commission- 
er of Education W. T. Harris; Principal J..C. MecKenzie, of 
Lawrenceville; Professor McMurry, of the Univ evsity of Ili- 
nois; President De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, President 
Stanley Hall. of Worcester, and Bishop John H. Vincent, of 
Omaha. ‘ The Ethical Aim of Teaching Literature,” ‘‘ Ed- 
ucation for Citizenship,” ‘‘ Professional Training of Teach- 
ers,” ‘‘ The Influence of the Higher Education of a Country 
upon its Elementary Schools,” ‘* The Committee cf Ten’s 
Report,” “Moral Training,” and ‘‘Child Study” are the 
main topics to which these speakers will address themselves. 

There are fully equipped departments on the following 
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ssistant Superintendent of Schools, New York. 
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special subjects: Kindergarten, Elementary Education, Sec- 
ondary Edueation, Higher Education, Normal Education, 
Manual and Individual Education, Art Education, Music 
Education, Business Education, and Child Study. In addi- 
tion there is a Herbart Club, and a series of Round Table 
conferences conducted by eminent pedagogical and psycho- 
logical specialists. 

The National Council of Education, composed of sixty 
picked men chosen for their eminence in educational work, 
meets on July 6th, and continues in session until the 10th, 
presided over by Principal E. W. Coy, of the Hughes High- 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Until 1892 the N.E.A.. as it is usually called by teachers, 
took no positive steps towards the study of educational 
problems, but in that year the progressive element in the 
membership succeeded in having the Committee of Ten ap- 
pointed to investigate the secondary school problem, and 
secured an appropriation of $2500 for the expenses of the 
investigation. The success of this step and the great pop- 
ularity of the committee’s report have made the association 
widely known, and won for it increased attention and respect. 

The representative character of the N.E.A. is worthy of 
notice. When it met at Saratoga in 1892, Nevada was the 
only State unrepresented. At Toronto in 1891. Arizona, 
Nevada, and Idaho alone sent no members, At St. Paul in 
1890, Utah and Idaho were missing; while at San Francisco 


HON. HOKE SMITH, 
Secretary of the luterior. 


in 1888, Florida alone failed to contribute to the member- 
ship. Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Missouri are the States that contribute the largest member- 
ship, even when the meetings are held in the East. This 
year, however, the State pride of New Jersey is enlisted, and 
an enormous enrolment from that State is looked for. 

The executive officers of the association for 1893-4 are: 
President, A. G. Lane, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois: Vice-President, E. H. Cook. Associate Editor of the 
Educational Review, Flushing, New York; Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, President of the State Normal School, Winona, 
Minnesota; Treasurer, J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, Norman A. Calkins, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools. New York city; President of the National Council 
of Education, E. W. Coy, Principal of the Hughes High- 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It was under tle auspices of the National Educational As- 
sociation that the great series of international congresses of 
education was held at Chicago, July 25-8, 18938. The pro- 
ceedings of those congresses have just been issued by the 
association in a handsome volume of over a thousand pages. 
Here are brought together the reports of papers and discus- 
sions that for variety and general interest probably take the 
first place among educational publications. No teacher, 
whatever may be the special form or type of his work, will 
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State Superintendent of Instruction, New Jersey. 
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search this great volume in vain for topics of interest to 
himself. . Discussions on education in art, technology, and 
business methods stand side by side with those on universi- 
ties, colleges,high-schools,and educational psychology. The 
papers in this collection that are most likely to survive and 
be referred to in future years are those by President Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins University, on ‘t American University De- 
velopment”; Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, on 
‘«The Antecedent Liberal Education to be Required of Stu- 
dents of Law, Medicine, and Theology”; Professor Chevril- 
lon, of Lille, on ‘* The Study of English Literature in French 
Universities”; Principal J. C. MacKenzie, of Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey, on ‘* State Supervision of Private Schools”; 
Dr. N.G.W. Lagerstedt, of Stockholm, on ‘‘ The Education- 
al System of Sweden”; Professor J. M. Hoppin, of Yale, on 
‘*Methods of Art Education”; Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, 
on ‘*The Place of Reality in Philosophy”; Professor Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard, on “ The Basis of Psychology”; and 
Professor Ormond, of Princeton, on ‘‘The Soul.” The 
Congress of Experimental Psychology, which attracted 
much attention at the time, is very disappointing as report- 
ed in the volume. Asa rule, it may be said that the uni- 
versities contributed nearly all that was valuable to these 
congresses. There is a marked difference in the report of 
those in which university teachers and university-trained 
men did not appear. 
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HAVE WE IMPROVED UPON OUR MANNER OF CELEBRATING THE FOURTH ? 


Looking South on Broadway from Corner of Cortlandt Street, 1834.—Drawn by Dan Beard.—[See Page 643.] 
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WHAT WE PAY 


BY j. K. UPTON. 


TO BE GOVERNED. 





I URING the census year 1890, according to recent pub- 

lications, the people of the United States paid to sup- 
port their national, State, and local governments, including 
the postal service and schools, the enormous amount of 
$915,954,055, distributed as follows: 


National government, including postal service....... $352,218,614 
State, Territorial, and District, except for public com- 


re ee ee ee 77,105,911 
County, except for public common schools, partly es- 

ass is is sso vhs codec esse eve nindescciese skies 114,575,401 
Municipal, except for public common schools, partly 

SOL RA Eee See ere Tee 232,9S8,592 
For public common schools........-..+...eee eee eee 139,065,537 


The amount included as ‘‘ partly estimated ” in the above 
statement is less than seven per cent. of the aggregate in- 
volved. Of the counties and municipalities not reported, 
and for which estimates were made, the tax levy consti- 
tuting the principal source of revenue was known in cvery 
case, and the expenditures of these places would be prac- 
tically restricted in amount to the receipts from this source, 
thus indicating very closely the amount expended. 

The objects of the expenditures are reported as follows: 


Pensions and other charities..............-.-..-- . .$146,895,671 
Educational purposes and public common schools... 145,583,115 
Re MUR. sin 3's kaiawee wad ap Oiwwnr's nenees'oees $2,748,423 
Roads, sewers, ditches, and bridges.................. 72,262,023 
iy rite Lee eee eee 66,259,547 


Public buildings and sites, construction and purchase 





separately reported Gee SSeS Shinn Ssh) ke skies 38,890,970 
Salaries separately reported, fees, and commissions .. 37,552,665 
DEALT BOGIES. 20.5025. ce acscesccceceesiscoossee 35,537,611 
RNR Reece cc bae neh sie ssNn cas oh ea castecbpeetan’ +> 23,934,376 
Judiciary, including county courts, inquests, and in- 

en eS ee eet Til Lett kee 23,071,075 
Public buildings and sites, care and maintenance, in- 

cluding construction, not separately reported.... 17,950,177 
Ne IIE 9 on panes cacetinn ss sues. 0 16,770,801 
a ee cekadiowesU ies Ese a AS scien weep sis 16,423,820 
Naval establishment, except for new vessels 15,174,403 
Penal and reformatory institutions 12,381,425 
Improving harbors and rivers 11,737,438 


I eee eak 5 ke teases 8 e usen gp s'cie Seba seen sesaics 11,363,780 


Congress and legislative ..........-...0-0e eee ee eeeee 10,485,826 
Constructing new war-vessels.................-2. 625+ 6,831,803 
GH Late skb a's 4 ack sbsdihxneennscs Ses ove 6,708,047 
eet ee LL ac chansoeneviesse seen hbsies ss oe 3,280,294 
Public parks and places...........cccsesceccseessere 2,962,697 
NEED i Sis ons us peep eviescov hake niaeee 1,648,277 
SID Sick upp se ceviecenccsyvsiesseteess sveeees 109,499,801 


Including only the deficiency in the postal revenue, the 
amount of which was paid from general revenues, the per 
capita of national, State, and local expenditures for 1890 as 
shown above was $13 65. With the known increased ex- 
penditures, however, by the national government since 1890 
for pensions, it is safe to say that the people of the United 
States now expend through their several governments one 
billion of dollars per annum, or about $16 per capita. 

The first and largest item of expenditures in 1890, it will 
be seen, was for pensions and charities. In the archives of 
no other government can such a record be found, and it 
challenges the correctness of the oft-repeated assertion that 
republics are ungrateful. 

The next item in amount is for public common schools, 
for which purpose nearly as much was spent as in car- 
ing for the ex-soldiers-and the unfortunate of every class. 
The amount of the two items, $292,478,786, constituted 
nearly one-third of the total expenditures in 1890, excluding 
those for the postal service, and of the remainder a large 
portion was spent for constructing roads, bridges, ditches, 
and sewers, for protection against fire and disease, for im- 
proving rivers and harbors, constructing new buildings and 
works, supporting and educating the Indians, and in caring 
for public parks. None of these expenditures, however 
worthy and desirable they may be, are necessarily incidental 
to the maintenance of a government. Omitting these and 
like items, the normal expenditures of the government shrink 
to a small percentage of the total, and may be fairly classed 
as follows: 








Salaries separately reported. ...........60.seeeee renee $37,552,655 
Military purposes. .: 35,537,611 
PONGS. «ges ccvces. 00 23,934,376 
Judiciary 23,071,075 
Public buildings, care aud maintenance.............. 17,950,177 
16,770,801 

15,174,403 

Penal and reformatory institutions (net) 9,226,905 
Congress and State Legislatures ................+.... 10,485,826 
Foreign intercouree..........00-s00:csceceeseccceseee 1,648,277 
EEN eile ney 6k so wiéewews Sics weewesten 10,000,000 
DotA =. sce bietbsendcenseneese 201,352,106 


or a per capita of $3 22 instead of $16, a difference to a fam- 
ily of five of about $64 per annum. 

“If the people would do their alms in secret, educate their 
children at their own expense, cease to use the agency of 
the government to build their roads, improve their harbors, 
light their streets, take care of their pleasure-grounds, and 
remove their garbage, and cease to construct new buildings 
and war-ships, they could reduce taxes at once about seven- 
ty-five per centum, and the receipts from customs alone 
would be ample to pay all the normal expenses of the na- 
tional, State, and local governments, rendering all taxes on 
real and personal property and all fees and licenses un- 
necessary. 

But a sense of honor requires that those who have suffered 
in the service of the country should be provided for; the 
children admittedly must be educated, and common human- 
ity demands that the needs of the unfortunate shall in some 
way be met; then our own conveniences, if not necessities, 
require that harbors be made safe, roads passable, streets 
lighted, and the generat health eared for, and no better or 
more economical method has been devised to meet these re- 
quirements than through the established governmental ma- 
chinery, although neither this nor any other government was 
avowedly established for such purposes. 

So if the tax-payer is inclined to grumble at what seems 


excessive impositions, he should remember that three-fourths 
of his taxes are for services or objects which he would have 
to provide for in some way, aud which he probably obtains 
through the agency of the government upon terms more 
satisfactory than would result from any other method, and 
that the government itself would be relieved instead of em- 
barrassed were these abnormal operations, instituted for his 
convenience, conducted through other channels. 

The character of the expenditures of the public service is, 
however, pretty uniform throughout the country, and the 
following summary shows the cost, total and per capita, of 
State and local governments, including those for public 
schools for 1890, the total of public schools for 1890, and the 
per capita for 1890 and 1880: 





Expenditures, not Na 
tional, including Public 
Common Schools, i890. 


Expenditures for Public 
Common Schools. 
States and Territories. 





Per Capita. 


Total. Capita. Total, 1890. 


Tey, TBRO. 








The United States....... |$569,252,634| $9.09 $139,065,537 $2.44 $1.59 


Nortu AtLantio Drvwos. 224,256,890| 12.89, 47,625 548) 2.74) 1.92 


i] 




























ae 5,780,108| 8.74, 1,114,902, 1.69} 1.53 
New Hampsiiire......... 8,582,704) 9.52 814,394 2.16] 1.64 
Se pee 2,152,817) 6.47 689,917 2.08] 1.36 
Massachusctis ......... | 46,486,602) 20.76] 8,286,062 3.70) 2 65 
Rhode Island 5,699,999) 16.50 917,990 2.66) 1.92 
Connecticut... 8,488,362] 11.37] 2,128,839 2.85) 2.14 
New York ... 91,232,042] 15.21] 17,392.274 2.90! 1.95 
New deracy ...........-. 15,244,819] 10.55} 3,457,525 2.29! 1.8 
Pennsylvania ........... 45,589,937] 8.67] 12,828,645) 2.44) 1.71 
Soutn Atiantio Division ..| 42,586,762] 4.81 8,630,711 98) .68 
OE ee 1,064,663) 6.32 329,008 1.95) 1.18 
Maryland . ............. 10,091,521] 9.68} 1,910,663 1.83) 1.49 
District of Columbia ....} 5,042,002] 21.88) 906,124 3.93) 2.47 
Virginia..... pea aoe es 7,451,365] 4.50 1,577,347 95 59 
West Virginia... - 3,550,973] 4.66 1,284,991; 1 1.17 
North Carolina.......... 8,223,703) 1.99 718,225) .44) 27 
South Carolina.......... 098,682) 2.69 460,260) .41) 37 
UE seer. 7,031,260) 3.83)  967,590| 53.42 
SDS = suka wns. .<sa5 2,032,593] 5.19 476,503) 1.22, .44 
Nortu Centrat. Division. ..| 209,885,467] 9.39] 62,815,531! 2.81| 2.14 
Pa orcin ys eoescusnccce 40,325,610] 10.98| 10,755,246, 2.93) 9.41 
Indiana fees are 18,260,426) 8.33 5,900,233 2.69! 9.28 
Illinois... 33,715,078} 8.81] 11,288,529 2.95) 2.45 
Michigan = 17,415,454] 8.32) 5,446,416 2.60, 1.90 
Wisconsin .. 14,887,090} 8.S3} 3,711,286 2.20 1.64 
on eet 18,559,150] 14.26] 4,033,516 3.10 2.08 
TOWA.........022-2cceeeee 16,285,305] 8.52 477,256 3.39 2.68 
Eee 21,011,260) 7.84) 5,128,260 1.91 1.43 
North Dakota........... 2,692,246) 14.73 626,946 3.45 9, 
South Dakota........... 3,240,705| 9.86] 1,173,787 3.57 \ 1.86 
rae 9,778,968; 9.23) 3,301,119 3.12) 2.39 
MaiOR Sc ooee sc coccwoncee 13,714,175] 9.61| 4,972,967, 3.52) 1.83 
Sourn Centrat Division ...| 43,976,319] 4.03] 9,569,449 94) 52 
Kentucky chawakcwaba nee 8,388,509} 4.51 2,026,552 1.12 71 
Tennessec.... 6,264,411] 3.60) 1,300,351 .85 51 
Alabama ....... 4,994,423) 3.30 7,850 37 34 
Mississippi .............. 3,362,561) 2.61 1,097.916 .85) .60 
0 ee 2 5,412,765) 4.84 04,586 .63 .48 
oS ee 12,536,788] 5.61 3,173,104 1.42 49 
a eee 2,916,862) 2.59) 1,019,060 .92 .48 
Wrstern Division.......... 48.547,196| 16.03} 10,124,298 3.35 2.63 
Montana reeebesncanstbat 2,724,073) 20.61 364,083 2.75 1.74 
Wyoming .. 797.920] 13.14 152,918 2.52! 1.37 
Colorado. Se res ee 6,349,025! 15.40 1,681,379 4.08 3.03 
New En ee 576,532) 3.75 79,1 BS 4 
Ree 997,575) 16.73 177,484 2.98) 1.51 
| errr 2,254,128) 10.84 394,677 1.90) 1.19 
SL Saciritccccawee 1,047,368) 22.89 162,597 2.55) 3.41 
Idaho 7 690,367; 8.18 168,318 1.99) 1.18 
Washington. . 5,954,845) 17.04 944,190 2.70) 1.50 
Oregon os eeees 8,475,705; 11.08 880,369 2.81) 1.81 
ee Sa 23,679,658) 19.60) 5,119,097 4.24) 3.51 











Taken in the order of expenditures for State and local 
purposes, Nevada has the greatest per capita, $22.89, close- 
ly followed by the District of Columbia, $21.88, Massa- 
chusetts, $20.76, Montana, $20.61, and California, $19.60. 
The lowest are North Carolina, $1.99, Arkansas, $2.59, 
Mississippi, $2.61, South Carolina, $2.69, and Alabama, 
$3.30—the average for the entire country being $9.09. It 
would naturally be expected that in recently settled local- 
ities, or in the sections having large cities or villages, the ex- 
penses would be relatively higher than in an agricultural 
section long settled, and free from the expenses of pave- 
ments, sewerage, lighting, and police, which bear so heavily 
upon places having largely an urban population. 

It is a gratifying fact that the expenditures for public 
common schools have increased for the whole country dur- 
ing the decade ending iu 1890 at a greater rate than that of 
population, the rate per capita being $2.24 in 1890 against 
$1.59 in 1880—an increase of 65 cents per capita. The per 
capita expenditures on this account in the South Atlantic 
and South Central divisions in 1890 were not so great as in 
other sections of the country, but the increase per cent. 
therein for the decade was $88.41 against $74.86 for the en- 
tire country, indicating that prosperity is returning to these 
sections, the value of whose taxable property, owing to the 
ravages of the civil war, shrunk between 1860 and 1870 the 
appalling amount of $2,730,609,293, or 52 per cent., mea- 
sured by the gold standard, and which lacked $431,511,365 
of being fully restored in 1890. 


The expenditures of municipalities, however, are of an 
importance hardly comprehended, exceeding those of the 
national government. The four cities of New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn paid a greater amount of 
money in 1890 for current expenses than all the States and 
Territories in the Union, including the District of Columbia. 
For purposes of comparison between cities, the expenditures 
for new buildings, works, sites and grounds, and water- 
works, which cannot be regarded as permanent annual ex- 
penditures common to all the cities, and for charities, of 
which the county in many cases bears a greater or lesser part 
of the expense, should be omitted. The table in the next 
column shows the expenditures of certain cities having a 
population in 1890 of 50,000 or upward. 

It will be seen that in the per capita of municipal expen- 
ditures the city of Boston largely exceeded that of any other 
city, San Francisco being second and New York third. 
While unavoidable conditions of a city may in some cases 
cause a large relative expenditure, rendering comparisons of 
this kind ouly approximately correct, there can be no doubt 
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that the municipal expenses of the city of Boston in 1890, 
after making all possible allowances, were far greater in re- 
lation to the population than those of any other city in the 
country, and these expenditures were not for redemption of 
debt, but for current expenses incident to the maintenance 
of the municipal government. 





Expenditures. 

| Except for Loans, Invest- 

eee ere en ments, New Buildings 
Cities | uvestinents poe. Sites and 
4 Grounds, Water-works, 

and Charities. 

— | Per Per 7 

Total | Capita. Total. Capita, 














New York, N.Y........... 37,218,857 | 24.56 
| See eee 15,176,276 | 13.80 
Philadelphia, Pa... ... 13,714,670 13.10 
Brooklyn, N. Y... -» 11,023,850 | 13.67 
Saint Louis, Mo........... 6,525,944 | 14.45 
Boston, Mass 14.635,254 | 32.63 
Baltimore. Md. RE oye oe 6,091,761 14.02 
San Francisco, Cal........ 5,639,934 18.86 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... “ 5,357,115 18.04 
Cleveland, Ohio............) 3,806,081 14.56 
lS ee | 5,985,868 | 23.41 
New Orleans, La. . | 2,093,170 8.65 
er | 2,872,153 12.04 
Detroit, Mich............ | 8,419.969 | 16.61 
Milwaukee, Wis ........... | 7 

SS eer | 
Minneapolis, Minn....... i 
Jersey City, N. J 
Louisville, Ky............. | 


25,543,159 16.86 
12,027,831 10.94 
11,152,528 10.65 


os $196,298, 254 | $16.53 | $137,8 




















1,755,891 | 10.89 








eS eer | 1,990,873 14.17 1,083,216 7.71 
Rochester, N.Y... see} 2,129,740 | 15.91 1,289,817 9.63 
Saint Panl, Minn..... ..... 5,202,664 39.07 2,087,088 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 1,084,833 8.17 1,079,833 8.14 
Providence, R. 1........... | 2,263,235 | 17.13 1,612,669 } 12.20 
Indianapolis, Ind .......... | 977.137 | 9.27 889,719 | 8.44 
OS ys ere 1,073,962 | 10.20 838,634 | 7.96 
5, eres 1,492,889 | 15,73 953,052 | 10.04 
2,135,751 | 24.23 | 768,420 | 8.72 


Columbus, Obio ........... 
Syracuse, N.Y. ..... 
Worcester, Mass 

Toledo, Ohio . 
Richmond, Va 


1,203,012 | 13.65 | 
1,416,677 | 16.73 | 
931,785 | 11.44 
1,256,003 | 15.48 
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New Haven,Conn.......... | 921,017 | -3i " 

Patan Bid... .......008 658,539 | 8.41 594,951 7.59 
eee a ee 1,125,126 | 14.48 844,209 10.87 
Nashville, Tenn... 0.22...) 828,432 | 10.88 685,984 | 9.01 
Scranton, Pa... .... Se | 466,236 | 6.20 | 314,295 4.18 
Fall River, Mass ...........] | 11.93 | 607,685 8.17 
Cambridge, Mass. . } | 16.94 | $13,571 11.62 
NER aise. caso new ter | | 15.75 | 685,450 | 10.46 
Memphis, Tenn............ | | 10,82 686,512 | 10.64 
Wilmington, Del........... | 518,331 | 8.44 518,102 8.43 
Dayton, Ohio.............. $00,926 | 13.08 594,441 9.71 
Ti aes 681.365 | 11.18 | 527,336 | 8.65 
Grand Rapids, Mich ...... | 806,650 | 13.38 , 663,524 | 11.01 
NES Ree 297,244 5.07 230,052 | 3.92 
a ees } 531,275 | 9.25 | 515.321 | 8.97 
Lynn, Mass....... eS | 963,568 , 17.29 646,952 | 11.61 
Charleston. S.C. .| 733,909 | 13.35 652,937 | 11.88 
Hartford, Coun. 939,038 17.64 740,021 | 13.90 


St. Joseph, Mo.... earet 44 | 
Evansville,Ind.... siesta 473,091 9.32 | 
Los Angeles, Cul........... | 1,088,195 | 21.59 | 


Des Moines, Iowa...... 364,631 7.28 359,643 7.18 





It might be well for cities having a high per capita rate of 
expenditures to set on foot inquiries to ascertain, if possible, 
why the expenditures of other cities of about the same pop- 
ulation, and apparently enjoying no more favorable eco- 
nomic conditions, should be a half or a third less. 

No statistics showing the financial transactions of the 
State and local governments have ever before been collected 
and published, so that no comparisons between the amounts 
stated for 1890 can be made with like amounts for any pre- 
vious period. 


Where does the money come from to meet these enormous 
expenditures? The census publications show that during 
1890 there was collected from all sources $1,040,473,013, 
enough to meet these expenditures and have a surplus of 



















$124,518,958. The amount accrued from the following 
sources: 

Ad valorem taxes on real and personal property.............- $443,096,574 
IN cos s vee ctow ic suseisics ccduwne HAGE p psibas erely Cow as eels 229,668,584 
aN INN oi ois cits sna chew es owissins ses ease sess wade aarne 142,606,706 
Postal service .. 60,882,098 
Liquor license erat St aise wigs Maenatcn ed cea 24,786,496 
Income from funds and investments. .............06..ee ee eee 14,546,352 
Special assessment for streets and bridges. eee 13,196,991 
Licenses other than liquor...........6.eeeeceeeee eee eee 11,144,338 
Tax on railroads separately reported..........0-...6..eeeee - 9,926,547 
Profit on coinage of silver dollars. ...........0260 cece eee cee 9,385,41T 
Tax on corporations except railroads separately reported.... 8,758,184 
Special assessments for sewers. ....... 0.6... cee cee eee ee eee 8,254,978 
Miscellaneous, fees, fines, and penalties 7,253,370 
NNR BININD idisn' 5 ne acorns MoS obs cis shies sen 5040 ese seenet 6,358,272 
Proceeds, sales of government and other property............ 3,263,855 
Penal and reformatory institutions.................0.. eee eee 8,154,520 
Tax on banks and bankers separately reported............... 3,153,135 
Sinking fund for Pacific railways 1,842,565 
Fees, consular and lands - 1,799,071. 
SE I IIIc. 5 ines inu sdewde dekesocende-nodesivvea ee 1,347,621 
Tax on circulation of national banks.....................265 1,301,427 
Customs fees, fines, penalties, and forfeitures............ 5‘ 1,299,325 
I NII 5 0 9 sein dd sins voces eee wees te canna 956,656 
Profit on coinage other than of silver dollars..............+. 831,828 
Repayment of interest by Pacific railways................... 705,691 
NN endo a ptew ci acca s4xis,casien ann uidowas ie 262,500 
Water-works and other enterprises, net... 2.2.0... 00.0 e eee 118,215 
Miscellaneous, including reimbursements tv counties........ 30,541,797 


It will be seen that the tax on real and personal property 
furnished nearly one-half of the necessary revenue, customs 
about one-fourth, internal revenue one-sixth; the remainder 
came from various sources. 

In view of the important position the tariff laws have oc- 
cupied in national politics for many years. the relative 
amount of revenue from customs seems surprisingly small. 
The owners of real estate bear the lion’s share of the burden 
of taxation; but this class of property embraces 60 per cent. 
of the wealth of the country, as determined by the Eleventh 
Census, and perhaps its share of the burden was therefore 
none tov great. 




















THE GLORIOUS FOURTH AT WASIIING'ION. 


FOURTH OF JULY IN NEW 
YORK, 1834. 


EIGHTEEN hundred and thirty-four was the 
second year of the last Presidential term of 
Andrew Jackson. If Old Hickory was a 
“Constitutional Ceesar,” he was patriotism 
personifiel, and naturally on the Fourth of 
July the citizens of New York took their cue 
from him, and began celebrating the day 
early in the morning, and kept it up far into 
the night. 

Gideon Lee was Mayor, and he had issued 
the usual proclamation. He excited patriotic 
fires with one hand and wet-blanketed them 
with the other, forbidding, under all kinds of 
dire penalties, the letting off of any fireworks 
within the city limits, unless ‘‘ under super- 
vision.” But neither then nor now has much 
attention been paid to municipal fiats on the 
glorious Fourth. 

For the central point of this celebration 
Mr. Dan Beard has selected the corner of 
Broadway and Cortlandt Street. There is a 
motley throng. New York had quite a pop- 
ulation in 1834, though considerably less than 
that of San Francisco to-day. 

The carronades at the Battery had awaked 
New York at daybreak. The parade had 
been formed, and was marched up town. 
How imposing must have been the chapeaux 
of the officers, and how they sported tower- 
ing plimes! Some of those curious martial 
head-coverings are preserved in lavender to- 
day. The drummers are all to the front, the 
fifes behind, and there is as an accompani- 
menta fusillade of fowling-pieces. The street 
is crowded ; enthusiasm is at a fever-heat. 

There is a choleric old gentleman who pro- 
tects his ears, for a colored boy with mar- 
ket-basket is in the act of firing his horse- 
pistol. If you are learned in costumes, you 
will appreciate his steeple-shaped hat. To 
the right of the picture there is a man with 
a bell hat; now the bell hat is the older of 
the two styles, and the steeple hat the latest 
innovation of 1834. 

The lady with the exaggerated sleeves and 
elaborate shoulder arrangements might wear 
her dress, though not cut quite so low, in the 
streets to-day. She would discard the cord 
and tassel, the crossed strings on her instep, 
but the hat of our revered grandmother 
would be @ la mode in 1894. 

It was a gig period, and the well-dressed 
driver with the high collar to his coat is 
slowly making his way down Broadway. 
You will notice an old man who holds a 
fork, and on it is a dainty morsel. It is a 
savory bit of roast pig. Is that porker on 
the table an anachronism? Notatall. Itis 
true to the time. When New York was in 
a festive humor tables were spread all along 
the sidewalk, and perambulant caterers of- 
fered roast pig to the hungry. In those hal- 
cyon days, for a small amount of money a 
big piece of roast pig could be had, and clams 
Were gratuitous—thrown in, so to speak. 

It would never do not to notice another 
old gentleman, the one behind the negro boy, 
who wears a white fluffy beaver. The white 
beaver hat is a thing of the past, and as rare 
to-day in anthropological museums as is the 
dodo in a zoological collection. It was the 
era of pantalets, for the little girl who holds 
the baby wears them. 

The boy near the girl has a mimic ship’s 
cannon. The grand piece of ordnance of the 
small boy of July, 1834, was actually a shin- 
bone. This had a touch-hole drilled in it. 
When it was packed with powder and fired it 
made a tremendous racket, and as it was apt 
to fly to pieces, that was added enjoyability. 

The bunting that waved then had an am- 
pler field of azure, a smaller galaxy of stars. 

They were nearer then to the past, more in 
touch with it, and inclined to give physical 
expression to our joy. It would not be logi- 
cal to judge patriotism by the noise it makes. 
‘Other days, other ways.” But half a cen- 
tury ago the whole nation entered heart and 


* Soul into the celebration of the grandest of all | 


human events, and that was the Declaration 
of Independence. BaRNET PHILLIPS. 











SMOKELESS POWDER. 


Goop-By to mortar, gun, petard, 
To war’s destruction and alarms; 
Not long shall hate the world retard, 
Or drive the nations up in arms. 


For iron ships of modern date 
Are such—if two belligerent be— 
They both must sink as sure as fate 
In the deep caverns of the sea. 


But none the less is war on land 
A danger men must henceforth shun: 
No troops to wholesale death will stand 
Of any nation ’neath the sun. 


With smokeless powder not a cloud 
Can hide the battle’s furious show; 
Where are the men so brave and proud 


That certain death they care to know? | 


Each soldier now will pick his man, 
And he himself selected be, 

And each sharp-shooter in the van 
Be shot by one as sharp as he. 


The wit of man has gone thus far, 
With fatal modes that so increase, 
We soon must see the end of war, 
And hail the thousand years of peace! 
JOEL BENTON. 


y + ry 
A NEW CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Meptoat science at last reports a positive cure for 
Asthma in the Kola Plant, found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. So great is their faith in its wonderful 
curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
way. New York, are sending out large trial cases of 
the Kola Compound free to all sufferers from Asthma, 
Send your name and address on postal card, and they 
will send you a trial case by mail free.—[Adv.] 








THE FINEST STEEL PLATE 

of Niagara Falls ever engraved is offered to the public 
at a price that would be absurdly impossible but that 
the Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls Route,” 
desires its widest circulation. It is forty by sixteen 
inches in size, engraved by Lowell from an oil paint- 
ing by Charles Graham, is a superb work of art, and 
bears no advertising. — It will be sent postpaid, to any 
address, with a set of Stoddard’s Ogn Country anp 
Our NeiGusors, in sixteen parts, for $3. Remit by 
draft, postal note or P. O. or express money order to 
Frank J.Biamhall, Advtg. Agent Michigan Central, 
Chicago.—[Adv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘I'wenty-five cents 2 bottle.--[Ad».] 








IMPAIRED DIGESTION. 

Tur patient is required todiet. In building up and 
maintaining good health, milk is recoguized as a valu- 
able factor, but it is important that it be absolutely 
pure and sterilized. Borden’s Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream meets all requirements. Entirely whole- 
some.—[{Adv.] 





To flavor your Soda and Lemonade, and keep your 
digestive organs in order, get a bottle of the genuine 
Anoostura Birrers manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. 
Streeet & Sons.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. e 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, e@ 
Sent Free, arum'7s portrairs|® 


and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. |$ 
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@| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New York. 1@ @ 





5 Extra Qualité Sec, 


l\ uminy 
em, Champagne 


vintage, 1889. 


vintage, 188h. 


Soin AGENT For U. S. 
ANTHONY OECHS, No. 51 Warren St., N. ¥. City. 




















THE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 
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A home product 
which Amer- 
wcans are 
especially 
proud 





One 
Z A at 
reflects 
zt hh é 
highest 





credit on 

eat the coun- 
articu- ar 

lars,Prices, try which 


etc., address, produces tt. 


Pleasant Valley Wine Co. 
| RHEIMS, Steuben Co., NEW YORK. 


— UNDOUBTEDLY TRUE 


The ‘‘ New York and Chicago Limited ” 
is the successor to the New York Central's 
famous ‘‘ Exposition Flyer” between New 
York and Chicago, every day in the year. 





Leaves Grand Central Station, New 
York, at 10.30 A.M., to-day. 

Arrives Lake Shore Station, Chicago, at 
9.30 A.M., to-morrow. 


Leaves Lake Shore Station, Chicago, at 
5.30 P.M., to-day. 

Arrives Grand Central Station, New 
York, at 6.30 P.M., to-morrow. 


This is the most comfortable and most 
interesting thousand-mile railroad ride 
in the world, as it is over the great Four- 
Track Trunk Line of the United States, 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, 
and along the historic Hudson River—via 


“ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 











YOU HAVE SEEN 





OZZONI'S 
OWDER 


advertised for many years, but have 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. It is sold everywhere. 

A sample ervelope of either 
FLESH, WHITE or BRUNETTE 
mailed on receipt of 6 cents in 
Stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Mention this paper. 








Safety Speed 
Economy Combined, 


~  pvES ATOR 
IT ar eee <, 
ROCHESTER ,NY. Send For Catalogue. 


New York. 928 94 LibertySt-Boston.53 State St., 
Detroit. Hodges BI’dg.— Atlanta,Ga. Inman Bldg. 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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E GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


MOKING TOBACCO. 


\ All the talk in the world will not eonvince you so 
c quickly as a trial that it is almost PERFECTION. We 


Ss 
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WANT YOU TO TRY 


will send on receipt of 10c, a sample to any 
address. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 1b., 
$1.30; 4 1b., 40 cents, postage paid. Cata- 


25 logue free. 


- SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





Nervous 


Are you, can’t sleep, can’t eat, tired, 
thirsty? Blood poor? 
It’s a tonic you want— 


Hir € S pn 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
freshiug drink, while being far morc 
agreeable in bouquet and flavor than 
the finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

A temperance drink for temperance 

ople,deliciousand wholesome as well. 
Purifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 


Take no substitutes. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Chas. E. Hires 
Co., Philadelphia, for beautiful pic- 
ture cards. 


| 
b 
DEA by my INVISIBL 


vices combined. Whispers 
docycs. F. Hiscox, 858 B’dway, N.Y. Book of proofs 








Tubular Cushions. Have he! 








GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, | 


and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED | 


EAR'** than all other de- | 
d. Help ears as glasses 
EE 


‘A New Serial 


By Walter Besant 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 


is the title of the strikingly interesting 
new serial by WALTER BESANT which 
begins in Harper's Bazar for July 7. 


HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF 
WALTER BESANT'S NOVELS: 
Each One Volume, 12mo, Cloth. 


The Rebel Queen. Illustrated. $1 50. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
lustrated. $1 25. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. Illustrated. $1 25. 

For Faith and Freedom. Illustrated. $1 25. 

The Children of Gibeon. $1 25. 

The Ivory Gate, $1 25. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
trated. $1 25. 


Il- 


I}lus- 


Published by HARPER & Brothers, New York. 


2” Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price 






JULY 4th 
SPECIAL PROGRAMME OF SEVEN RACES 


BY THE 


CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB 


Sheepshead Bay; 
FIRST RACE AT 2 O'CLOCK 


INCLUDING THE GREAT 


TRIAL STAKES 


AND THE GREAT | 


INDEPENDENCE 
~ STEEPLE-CHASE 


(Over the Full Course). 


MUSIC BY LANDER'S FULL ORCHESTRA 





















Trains will leave foot of East 34th Street,N.Y.,and Boats “ 
from foot of Whitehall Street (Bay Ridge Ferry) every] § 
half-hour till 11.40, and after that hour every 15 minutes} F 


for special accommodation. 


Grand-Stand Badges and Ladies’ Tickets 


For Sale at all Railroad Stations en route, also at Bay Ridge ; 
Ferry, foot of Whitehall Street, N. Y. : 








Special Railroad Accommodations Returning from Races 





had 























Tue ALL-AMERICA COLLEGE BASEBALL NINE and four 
regular substitutes for 1894 should be: 












SOR 5 .5.< 55)s <eaves tienen GNOOWTAY. 0.0505 v0crcess Yale. 

oS ere ..-Carter... Sa ep 

First base........ . -Goeckle . .-; Pennsylvania. 

Second base...... oo eMLERTNBS «ccc cccecee .--Amherst. 

Third base ....... io, SSE areas Harvard. 

Short stop........ oo SECOTE . 0. ese c coe ecceecs srown, 

Bere did... 020. .-Mackenzie..............Princeton. 

Centre field. ROMIRG, 5.0.0 655n050.0508 Pennsylvania 

4 eee Cas Yale. 

SNAP ere Pennsylvania 

are -..e.-- Brown 
endcclaseaininis hae Princeton. 





tae a iaamticle sie arek Princeton. 


STANDING OF TUK SIX LEADING COLLEGE NINES IN TOTAL NUMBER OF 
GAMES WON AND LOST. 














Colleges. | Won, | Lost. | Total. | Percentage. 
WN nab «occa sicspece sd ss ceawe 93 | B | 3 | - .821 
Pennsylvania........secceeees 17 4 |} 21 S09 
PERICOUON 0 ii0)005 Sic ccecicccces 16 5 | 21 | 162 
BOW. 5 cca ssieiscteccinseess 2 |: *8) | 38 -t14 
SII va dacincned caweeis saison ; 10 4 | 14 | 14 
anyaelin coors voce skacerees | 17 | 10 | 27 | .6x 


STANDING NEW ENGLAND LEAGUE, 











Colleges. “| Won, | Lost, | Total. | Percentage. | 
area nee Re ce cae 
Williams .......ccccccccencces 5 3 s 625 
Dartmouth 5 3 8 625 
Ser os 2 6 8 250 


ALTHOUGH THE COLLEGE BASEBALL SEASON of 1894 has 
given better teams and play than 1893 did, the finish Was not 
; nearly so interesting as when 
Harvard and Yale fought it 
out a year ago, and Harvard 
won. The result of the Har- 
vard-Yale series this year 
was a foregone conclusion, 
and the championship had 
been virtually won when Yale 
took the deciding game from 
Princeton. Harvard’s team 
was exceptionally weak, and 
last year’s college champions 
have had hard work to keep 
in the first class; besides 
which, Princeton and Penn- 
sylvania have been particu- 
larly strong this year, and as 
both these closed their season 
nearly two weeks before Har- 
vard and Yale, the outcome 
of this last series had little or 
no bearing on the general 
average, except tocnable Yale 
to pull out ahead of Pennsy] 
vania in the whole number of 
games won and lost. Although winning a series from one 
of the leading universities is considered of far more impor- 
tance than the loss of a minor game early in the season, yet 
the result of the several different 
series is such as makes the final stand- 
ing of the teams in the total number 
of games won and lost a very fair 
summing up of their relative merits. 
Yale has won the series from Prince- 
ton, Harvard, and Brown, and is tied 
with Pennsylvania in the two games 
played. 

Pennsylvania has won from Har- 
vard and Brown, and is tied with 
Yale, Princeton, and Cornell. 

Princeton has won from Harvard 
and Brown, and is tied with Pennsyl- 
yvania. Harvard has lost to Yale, 
Pennsylvania, and Princeton, and is 
tied with Brown. 





CAPTAIN MACKENZIE, 
Princeton Nine. 


MorE GOOD CATCHERS HAVE been 
seen in the past season than ever 
before, the best being Greenway 
(Yale), Coogan (Pennsylvania), Ten- 
ny (Brown), Scannell (Harvard), Dra- 
per (Williams), Abbott (Dartmouth), and Williams (Prince- 
ton). Greenway, Coogan, and Tenny are far ahead of all 
others, and the choice must be from these men. Greenway’s 
work has shown steady and scientific improvement since 
the beginning of the season; 
he had the hardest pitcher to 
catch, yet as a back stop and 
thrower he was unsurpassed. 
He is a hard, accurate play- 
er, and the best representa- 
tive of the undergraduate 
type of the season.  Al- 
though the work of Coogan 
and Tenny has been of high 
order, they have had easy 
men to catch, and in hitting 
alone have they excelled 
Greenway. Greenway’s gen- 
eral work was the more re- 
liable, and he deserves the 
position of catcher on the 
All-America college team, 
Coogan is second choice, 
although we do not like his 
manners on the field. Ten- 
ny’s sudden departure from 
the amateur ranks has been 
long expected. Scannell has 
done remarkably well for a 
first-year man, and Draper 
has made himself a first- 
class catcher during his 
three years of service. Wil- 
liams finished the season 
strong, and Abbott has done 
yeoman service for Dart- 
mouth. Kinsella of Ver- 
mont is an able man, but 
the work of the whole Ver- 


' CAPTAIN CASE, 
mont team has fallen off. 


Yale Nine. 








EDWIN P. YOUNG, 
Captain Cornell Nine. 
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THE HARMAR CUP, 
Presented to the Yale Athletic Association in memory of William 
Harmar by his widow, as a perpetual champion cup to be con- 
tended for annually at the Intercollegiate games in the mile run. 


Placing the pitcher’s box farther back has had a direful 
effect on college pitchers, the year having shown but three 
or four good men, and most of these were worn out before 
the season closed. The best of the season were Carter of 
Yale, White of Brown, Schoenhut of Pennsylvania, Dowd 
of Georgetown, Highlands of Harvard, and Lewis of Wil- 
liams. Carter has been less affected by the increased dis- 
tance than any of his rivals, and has pitched a strong reliable 
game throughout the season, his work in watching bases 
being a great improvement over last year. His success has 
not been confined to the box, for he developed into one of 
Yale’s strongest and surest hitters. White pitched an evenly 
strong game, and was greatly aided by his catcher. The 
pitching distance prevented his using speed, but his out- 
drop ball, which he employed continually, proved quick and 
effective. When given the chance, Schoenhut was Pennsyl- 


ETO R- 





OTTO WAGENHURST, 
Captain University of Pennsylvania ’Varsity Crew. 


vania’s best pitcher, and his perfect fielding and good hit- 
ting made him a good record. Dowd has possibilities, and 
Lewis was Williams’s main-stay. Highlands pitched fine 


‘games against Yale at Cambridge and New Haven, and suc- 


ceeded in defeating Princeton, but his work was erratic and 
uncertain. Boswell of Pennsylvania pitched for a winning 
team, and did well when his nine was ahead. His best 





CAPTAIN 
University of Pennsylvania Nine. 


HOLLISTER, 








games were against Princeton and Cornell. 
Bradley went to pieces at the end of th 


Altman and 
season, and both 


were easy men to hit. Pond of Vermont has neither the 
curves nor speed he had last year, and has not been ef- 
fective. Carter easily distances all competitors, and should 


ile 
be the pitcher of the All-America team, with ‘0 
substitute. 


Whi ! 


i 


THE BEST FIRST-BASEMEN Of the season have been Goeckl 
of Pennsylvania, Otto of Princeton, Bustard of Brown, 
Stephenson of Yale, and Dickinson of Harvard. Goeckle’s 
work has been exceptionally good; both in hitting and field- 
ing he leads all other college first-basemen, while the un- 
certainty of last year entirely disappeared, and his playing 
has been nearly faultless. Once only during the season he 
showed the white feather, when Yale had secured a com- 
manding lead at New Haven, and his actions were babyish 
and ill becoming a man of his ability and experience. Otto 
has been the best first-baseman Princeton has had in years; 
he is a beautiful thrower, and his hitting and fielding have 
been even and strong. Bustard of Brown shows great 
promise, and will be nearer the head next season. Stephen- 
son has simply failed to improve—in fact, his general work 
is below his last year’s standard. Dickinson’s work has 
been fair, but he has proved uncertain in tight places, and is 
apt to lose his head. Several times during the season he 
lost his man by not having his foot on the base. Other 
first-basemen have not been above the average. Goeckle’s 
exceptional record gives him first place, with Otto of 
Princeton a substitute. 

So many new men have played at second that choice is 
narrowed down to a very few, although good men have 
been developed. Stearns of Amherst, King of Prince- 
ton, Contrell of Pennsylvania, and Donovan of Brown have 
shown the best form. Though playing with a losing team, 
Stearns’s work was better than any other player's. He is a 
strong batter and sure fielder, as well as a thoroughly clean 
player, and has done a great deal for college baseball during 
his course. King has done 


about as usual; his hus- 
tling qualities combined 
with talent make him a 


valuable man, though not 
Stearns’s equal in any re- 
spect except base-running. 
Contrell has put up a good 
game, and is a player of 
great promise. His field- 
ing was 900 and his hitting 
strong, but he is not so val- 
uable a man to a team as 
King. Donovan will be one 
of the leaders next year, but 
he must look to his manners 
if he desires to be classed 
with gentlemen players. 
Murphy of Yale is a natu- 
ral football, but not a base- 
ball player, whose deter- 
mination alone has kept 
him in his place. Stearns 
holds first place, as he did 
last season, and King’s general utility gives him second. 
Only four really good third-basemen have been seen this 
year—Cook (Harvard), Blakeley (Pennsylvania), Gunster 
(Princeton), and Arbuthnot (Yale). 
The choice of these men is a dif- 
ficult one. Cook has been playing 
with a losing team, and his record is 
not so good as in former years; but 
he has large experience, and under- 
stands his position better than any 
of the others. Blakeley has out- 
fielded Cook, and has hit better; yet 
Blakeley has made serious misplays, 
which must count against him. His 
muff of Goeckle’s beautiful throw in 
the second Yale game gave Yale the 
opportunity of winning the game. 
> / Gunster handles ground balls bet- 
ter than any of his competitors; but 
though he and Arbuthnot are excel- 
lent fielders, their hitting is very 
weak. The player to be selected for 
the All-America team must be one 
whose all-round work and steadiness 
make him the strongest and most 
trustworthy. Cook is the best, all 
things considered, and Blakeley’s strong game gives him 
second place. . 

There have been few good short stops this season, both 
Harvard and Yale being very weak in this position, and the 
best were Steere of Brown, 
Hollister of Pennsylvania, 
and Brooks of Princeton. f 
Steere’s hitting and fielding 
and all-round qualities give 
him first place. Hollister’s 
hitting has been a trifle bet- 
ter than Steere’s, but his 
fielding is far below the 
Brown man’s. In fielding 
alone can Brooks compare 
with his two rivals; but this 
has been good enough to 
plave him second choice, 
despite Hollister’s superior 
stick-work. 





CAPTAIN WIGGIN, 
Harvard Nine. 


THOMAS HALL, 
Captain Cornell "Varsity Crew. 


THE OUT-FIELD WORK of 
1894 has probably been the 
best in college baseball, and 
here we find an abundance 
of good men. Of these the 
leading names are Macken- 
zie of Princeton, Thomas 
of Pennsylvania, Reese of 
Pennsylvania, Payne of 
Princeton, Rustin of Yale, 
George of Brown, and Wig- 
gin of Harvard. The out- 
field of the All- Americ: 
team must consist of men 
who thoroughly understand 
their positions and are sure 
fielders and strong hitters. 
Thomas has made the most E. 
remarkable record of any 








Kk. S'TEERE, 
Captain Brown Nine. 





fielder of the season. He has played in 21 games, and 
accepted 47 chances without an error. Besides this won- 
derful fielding record he has a batting average of 600. 
Thomas’s fine showing is the best college record in years, 
and entitles him to the first choice for the out-field. Mac- 
keuzie is a natural fielder, and his record has suffered only 
through his trying for everything in sight. His hitting 
alone won two games for Princeton. Although Case of 
Yale has played at short stop during most of the season, 
his record as an out-fielder cannot be overlooked. His 
natural position is in the out-field, and there he is the equal 
of any man playing on college teams to-day. His hitting is 
very strong, and an All-American team would not be com- 
plete without him. Payne of Princeton has not improved 
his last year’s record, and though his work has been first 
class, he must be content with a substitute’s position for this 
year. Reese’s record in the field has not been high, but he is 
a clever player of experience, and a strong hitter. Rustin 
has shown his best work in the out-field this season; though 
awkward but sure in the field, he is hard hitter and good 
base-runner. George showed promise last year of being the 
best in his position this season, but carelessness has prevent- 
ed the looked-for improvement. Wiggin has made a very 
clever fielder out of himself, and been the only really good 
man in Harvard’s out-field. By a quick and accurate throw 
he caught Redington at the plate in the Yale game at Cam- 
bridge, which was the best play of its kind of the season. 
At the bat Wiggin is a reliable though not a strong hitter. 
Corbett’s (Harvard) place is in the out-field, but his work 
cannot compare with the fine line of fielders the season has 
given us. Ward of Princeton has played a plucky, steady 
game, and will be a valuable man next season. The out-field 
on the All-American team should be Thomas, Mackenzie, 
and Case, with Payne as substitute. 

The season has shown a great advance in batting and 
team play, and a most gratifying increased sentiment against 
professionalism of any kind. In no season of the last three 
have the college nines been so free of unwholesomeness. 
The Harvard and Yale and Princeton teams were undergrad- 
uates to a man. 


IN PERCENTAGE OF GAMES WON AND LOST Yale stands 
first. Although no stronger in the out-field and not so 
strong in the in-field as last year, they have nevertheless 
played the best all-round game her teams have shown in 
the past three years—a fact which seems entirely due to the 
strength and steadiness of the Yale battery. Carter and 
Greenway deserve the credit of bringing Yale out ahead in 
the race this year, for although fairly well backed up, espe- 
cially in the out-field, their support was not of the character 
to give them the championship without exceptionally brill- 
jant work on their own part. Yale has had no substitute 
catcher who could be depended upon, and Trudeau’s work 
in the box in his only important game (against Pennsylvania) 
was uncertain, though he seems to have the elements of a 
good pitcher, and another year's training may make him 
valuable. Yale has not been so strong as last year at first, 
second, and short stop. Stephenson's work was not quite 
up to his ’93 standard, especially in the field. Murphy’s 
playing second was a survival of the fittest, and his work 
~annot be compared with Beal’s of last year’s team. Case 
gave up the opportunity of making a brilliant record in the 
out-field, and played a fair game at short stop, with no pre- 
tensions of filling Murphy’s (of '93) place. Arbuthnot has 
played a very good third base, and kept up his creditable 
work of last year. Bigelow gave splendid promise, especial- 
ly at the bat, but a broken ankle put Speer in left field and 
Rustin in right. The work of these two has been very 
strong, and Rustin seems at last to have found his proper 
and natural position. Keator and Redington have alternated 
in centre field, but Redington proved the steadier of the 
two, and pulled away from his Freshman rival at the last. 
Yale’s team-work has been good, when Carter gave them a 
chance, but their base-running was weak throughout the 
season. As a whole the nine hit well, Carter and Case show- 
ing the best form. Yaie’s strength has been greatest where 
her opponents were weakest, the season having shown very 
few good or even batteries. 


Ir PENNSYLVANIA COULD HAVE HAD last year’s pitchers 
they would undoubtedly have won the championship, and 
as it is, it was one of the strongest nines in the university’s 
history. They were a seasoned lot of players, and did much 
toward making up for weakness in the pitching depart- 
ment by their clever work. Coogan’s work behind the bat 
was of its usual high order; Boswell and Schoenhut did 
about equally well in the box, though the preference gen- 
erally rests with the former. Goeckle’s first-base play was 
far ahead of his last year’s work, and he has been a tower of 
strength both in the field and at the bat. Coutrell, Hol- 
lister, and Blakeley filled out the in-tield in_good shape, and 
all hit well. Blair, Thomas, and Reese formed a strong out- 
field, Thomas’s work being particularly: good. The team 
seemed to be invincible on home grounds, but elsewhere 
showed up much weaker. Altogether Pennsylvania’s rec- 
ord has been a remarkable one in many ways. Their scores 
are the largest made sincethe modern game has been played. 
They outbatted their opponents as a whole 2 to 1, and the 
fielding average of the team is above 900. Pennsylvania has 
administered more decisive defeats than any other college 
teams, and was badly worsted only once—in the Yale game 
at New Haven. 


PRINCETON HAD ONE OF THE BEST TEAMS, barring pitcher, 
of recent years. It was well balanced, and during the first 
of the season showed the best form of any of the college 
nines, but weakness in the box caused its downfall at the 
end. Williams, who bore the brunt of the catching, im- 
proved throughout the season, Trenchard’s career being cut 
short by a broken finger. Altman did all the work in the 
box at first, and his head-work and experience alone saved 
him from being hit bard, while Bradley’s (who was called on 
at the last) lack of experience told against his natural tal- 
ents. He has the making of a valuable pitcher. Otto at first 
base has been strong and even, and King has kept up his 
familiar record on second. Brooks lasted through the sea- 
son at short stop, and he and Gunster have played clever- 
ly, the latter’s work showing great improvement over last 
year. Mackenzie, Ward, and Payne formed a strong out- 
field. Mackenzie’s work has been the best of the season in 
his position, and his batting remarkable, while Payne has 
kept up to his last year's standard. 


BROWN HAS ENDED THE SEASON with credit after playing 
as hard a schedule as any team of the year and losing four 
of the best men of last year’s team Tenny’s exceptional 
qualities as a catcher have been counterbalanced by his pro- 
fessional manners and tactics, but he has now joined a profes- 
sional team, and reached his rightful element at last. Steere 
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has played a beautiful game at short stop, and is the best 
all-round man on the team. Milliard and George played 
strongly in the out-field, and Donovan showed great promise 
at second base. 

Cornell made a creditable record this season, but has sad- 
ly missed Priest in the box. Cobb pitched a clever game, 
his best effort being against Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, 
where he held his opponents down to seven hits, five of 
which were made in the last two innings; and although shut 
out, this was Cornell’s best game of the season, and showed 
its real strength. Young has caught an excellent game, 
and the nine as a whole did good work. 


HARVARD'S TEAM OF INEXPERIENCED PLAYERS deserves 
credit for having kept hard at work and finishing strong, in 
spite of many reverses. Scannell made a fine record for a 
first-year man, and his catching and throwing have been as 
good as Harvard had last year. Highlands does well when 
at his best, and he reached his best in the second Yale game at 
New Haven, which Yale won—2-0; but he is by no means the 
equal of his brother, and needs a strong fielding team behind 
him, which he has not had. Dickinson’s work at first base 
has been indifferent; Whittemore, gencrally speaking, played 
a strong game at second base; Winslow was very erratic; 
though Cook has strengthened the in-field by his good 
work and experience. Corbett, Wiggin, Paine, and O’Malley 
played in the out-field, and most of the season this depart- 
ment of Harvard's team has been very weak. Wiggin has 
shown good form, made the best use of his material, and 
closed the season with an enviable personal record as captain 
and player. 


By LOSING ITS LAST GAME to Amherst Williams is tied 
with Dartmouth for the championship of the New England 
League, and Amherst, last year’s champions, finished last. 
This league has played good ball, and turned out several 
first-class men, of whom Stearns(Amherst) is the best, while 
Draper (Williams) and Abbott (Dartmouth) have both caught 
strong games. A scarcity of pitchers has prevailed in this 
league also, Amherst suffering most. 

Georgetown started out with a rush, and the pitching of 
Dowd and Carmody helped to win most of her games. 
During the latter part of the season her work fell off. 
Lehigh has shown promise over last year, but there is no 
space here for mention of the games of the minor colleges. 


THE STORY OF THE HARVARD-YALE BOAT-RACE, June 28th, 
is soon told. For about two hundred yards at the begin- 
ning it was a race, at a quarter-mile Harvard was unable to 
at all hold their rivals, and at the half-mile flag the race had 
degenerated to a procession, and never attained a more in- 
teresting phase at any part of the remaining three and a half 
miles. Yale could not row slow enough to keep from gain- 
ing, and at no time since they became a crew did they row 
better than in the last mile of the four. 

Whether from lack of strength or judgment, Kales did 
not stroke his crew on the plan which held out the only 
possible chance of a Harvard victory, 77z., a high stroke for 
the first two miles. Every one knew before the race that, 
stroke for stroke, Yale was greatly superior; that Harvard's 
only sane policy could be “* to hit it up,” with the possibility 
of worrying the Yale eight into demoralization. But such a 
scheme was not pursued. Harvard started off with the lead 
at forty strokes to the minute, but as the Yale shell drew up 
on them, the crimson blades began to wash out at the end, 
and Kales to lower the stroke, until at the half he had dropped 
to thirty-eight. The lower he put the stroke the more sure- 
ly and easily grew the chances of Yale’s victory, until, when 
he touched thirty-four in the one-and-a half-mile stretch, Cap- 
tain Johnson and his men were having a veritable practice 
paddle. It was miserable judgment and wretched rowing. 
Kales should have maintained a high stroke to the half-dis- 
tance flag if he had pumped his crew in doing it. 


THE YALE CREW ROWED in the prettily finished form of 
which it had given many exhibitions during the training on 
the Thames. For the first two miles a fairly stiffish bit 
of breeze made rough water and considerable splashing, in 
which honors were easy between the two crews; but at no 
time was the form of the Yale eight disturbed. Captain 
Johnson stroked with excellent judgment, giving his men 
no unnecessary work, and lowering the stroke when in the 
roughish water. Indeed, had all Yale’s coaches planned it, 
a race could not have been rowed under more favoring con- 
ditions for their crew; they were able to take the lead be- 
fore that first burst of enthusiasm and energy had been 
spent; they were never at any time hurried or worried, 
while their greater strength carried them through the rough 
water with a much less comparative effort than Harvard. The 
only question raised before the race about the Yale crew 
was whether, under a fairly high stroke and a stern chase, 
it would keep together, a question that Thursday's row, of 
course; did not answer, for no eight in a race probably ever 
had an easier time than Yale on the 28th. One cannot judge 
by Thursday’s contest, for the conditions were not fast, and 
the race a paddle for the winner, but the Yale crew does not 
give the impression of being fast, although reported to have 
done a half in 2.20 and a mile in 5.05, time that is not con- 
sistent with its general work. 


THE MOST NOTABLE FEATURE Of this year’s Yale eight is the 
departure in its stroke. There is much less body work than 
in any previous crew of recent years, and there is not that 
long powerful swing of the back, followed by the sharp 
catch, and clean continued stroke with leg and arm, that 
made the Hartwell 92 eight one of Yale’s star crews. Both 
body-work and stroke have been-shortened. I doubt if the 
are described by the blade is over 8} to 9 feet, whereas it 
used to be 10. But Yale has lost none of the leg-work nor 
the work of the oar forward of the rowlock. In fact, the 
Yale stroke rowed this year is, as near as one can judge with- 
out having actual figures, very similiar to that rowed by 
Cornell, and it is greatly to be regretted that two repre- 
sentative crews cannot be brought together. It is true that 
Yale’s natural rival is Harvard, and that their interest in 
the boating year culminates with the New London struggle; 
yet from a rowing and a sportsman’s point of view, a race 
between Yale and Cornell would be of exceptional interest. 
As an annual event it would be impracticable, but it might 
be an occasional feature of the college boating season. Such 
an argument cannot be advanced, however, touching the 
Cornell Freshmen. There scems to be no good reason why 
they should not be admitted to the annual Harvard-Yale- 
Columbia race on the Thames, always provided their crews 
were restricted to the same undergraduate limitations. The 
Thames two-mile course is wide enough for four boats to 
race, and certainly the entry of Cornell’s crews, which are 
invariably of a high order, would work to the general bet- 
terment of Freshmen eights and college rowing generally. 
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TIME AND STROXFS AT EACH HALF, 


Yale. Harvard. 
Miles. Time. Strokes, Time. Strokes, 
Start. 88 

% 253K 35 2 583g 88 
1 5.50 36 61T 87 
14 8 53 34 9 12 34 
2 11 47 35 12.20 36 
24 1451 34 15.31 36 
3 17.47 34 18 35 38 
3% 20.56 34 21.42 36 

23.47 26 24.40 36 


No EXCUSE CAN BE MADE FOR EIARVARD'S DEFEAT; it was 
not hard luck, nor their failure to maintain a high stroke for 
the first two miles; it was simply one more of a succession of 
defeats that must attend Harvard’s crews so lone as the 
present lack of system, uncertainty of stroke, and want of 
harmony continue at Cambridge. Only by having an ex. 
ceptional lot of men in the Harvard boat, and a poor Jot in 
the Yale boat, does there seem a likelihood of victory for the 
crimson uniess a new plan is inaugurated. 

Is it not about time the Harvard alumni did something 
besides annually cursing their luck after the New London 
race? Isn’t there enough spirit and love for their alma mater 
in such prominent graduaves as William Hooper, Francis 
Peabody, Jun., Lawrence Sexton, George Walton Green, 
Herbert. Leeds, the Adams Lrothers, Amory Hodges, George 
Morrison, Evert Wendell, Wendell Baker, Henry Van 
Duzer, Arthur Cumnock, Joe Sears, Perry Trafford, and 
a host of others, whom I have not space to enumerate, 
to unite in an effort to bring about a definite stroke and 
systematized coaching? There is plenty of coaching ma- 
terial, if it can be harmonized; with Clifford Watson, Nel- 
son Perkins, Harry Keyes,** Foxy ” Bancroft, W. A. Brooks, 
Jun., Robert Perkins, J. J. Storrow, Jun., Francis Pea- 
body, Jun., eight men representing Harvard’s best row- 
ing work, and every one of them, except Robert Perkins, 
living in and around Boston, yet only one, Nelson Per- 
kins, bore the burden of the caaching this year. The 
trouble at Harvard is that Storrow, Watson, Bancroft, and 
the others value their individual rowing prejudices more 
highly than they do Harvard’s welfare. 
will coach the crew unless his minutest peculiarities of 
stroke are adopted in toto—suggestions are not tolerated, 
It would be laughable, were it not pitiable. 


Ir THE HARVARD ALUMNI CAN BRING these old oars- 
men together, and persuade them to sink personal differ- 
ences, agree upon a stroke, establish a system of coaching 
(as has at last, after much bitter experience, been done in 
football), and take their turn in the John Harvard during 
the training of the crew, something substantial will be done 
towards Harvard’s success on the water. 

It is utterly futile to struggle on from year to year with 
no regular system, and not until one is established will 
Harvard put consistent crews on the Thames. That this 
year’s crew rowed very badly is merely an incident, for 
they have all done the same since 91. This eight, however, 
was quite the worst of the lot, its most reprehensible fea- 
ture being failure to row out the stroke. It was not only 
short, but, worse still, the greater part of the work wis 
done aft the pin. Yale pulled in their best form, Harvard 
in their worst. Fennessy was the only man in the shell 
who rowed a good race from start to finish, and his work 
was certainly very fine. He ought to be next year’s captain. 
The four stern men were better than the bow men, and next 
to Fennessy, Davis did the best work. In the bow each man 
was rowing a stroke of his own, and Purdon gave probably 
the worst exhibition ever seen in a ’varsity shell. Bullard 
swung out of the boat, and Lewis made no pretence of time. 
Townsend was weak, Stevenson fell over his oa™; and 
Coxswain Day’s steering placed him in Purdon’s class. 
After running into the two-mile flag he wabbled all over 
the course, and lost the crew several lengths. If it is any 
solace to Harvard, it may truly be written that a more 
ragged crew will probably never wear the crimson on the 
Thames. 

RFOCORD OF NARVARD-YALE BOAT-RAOFS UP TO DATE. 

















Date. Place. | Oars. Miles. Winner. oo 
1852. Winnipiseogee. | 6 | 3 | Harvard. ihe 
1855. Springticld, Mass. 6 3 Harvarit. 22 00 
1859. Worcester, 6 | 8 | Harvand. | 1918 
1860. oe * 6 3 Harvard. 18.50 
1864, July 30, - i 6 | 8 Yale. 19.01 
1865, “‘ “2 6/8 Yale. * 
1866, “* 27 = #4 6 3 | Harvard. 18.434¢ 
— °- 2 sh . 6 | 8 Harvaid. 18 1234 
1868, “* 2% wg ah 6 30) Harvard. 17.48% 
1869, “ 23. vs ee 6 | 3 | Harvard. 18.02 
1870, ** 23. 54 si 6 3 Harvard. | +20.30 
1876, June 30. | Springfield, “ Si 4 | Yale. 22 02 
ters, “ Bd. 6 2 8 | 4 | Harvard. 24 30 
1878, ‘* 2. New London, Ct. 8 | 4 Harvard. 20.4434 

oe, * Se. xy - 8 | 4 | Harvard. 22.14 
1880, July 1. a $ * 6 | 4; Yale 24:27 
io), * «1. eso eines Sirs 8 | 4] Yale. 22.13 
1882, June 30. Pe - 8 | 4 Harvard. | 20.4714 
SSH * 2. id 8 4g 8 | 4 | Harvard. 25.4614 
1884, ‘* 26, 4 a 4 8 | 4] Yale. 20.31 
1885, ‘* 26. ig . 6 8 | 4 | Harvard. | 25.1519 
1886, July 2. “ “ “ s-1 4 Yale. 20.4114 

Roce Ae. “ “ “ 8 | 4 Yale. 22.56 
1888, June 29. se * * 8 | 4] Yale 20.10 
1889, ** 29. * “A * 8 | 4 Yale. 21.30 
1890, ‘ 2. = wad - 8 | 4 Yale. 21.29 
1891, _ “ 26. 1 = #2 8 | 4 | Ilarvard. | 21.23 
1892, July 1. - sad “ 8 | 4 | Yale. 20.48 
1893, June 30. “6 8 | 4 | Yale. 25 01K 
— * “ = - 8 | 4 | Yale. 23.47 

_— SS Aan. 











* Time of this race disputed. 
+ Race given to Harvard on a claim of foul, Yale’s time being 18 m. 45 s. 


THE FRESHMAN RACE WAS THE MORE INTERESTING, and 
furnished a good struggle for the distance between Yale and 
Columbia. Yale led at the half, and was never headed, 
though Columbia hung on very closely, and at the one and 
a half miles was, nearly on even terms, but Yale's clean 
body-and-blade work and strong longer stroke carried them 
across the finish first by two lengtis. 

Harvard was never in the race, and finished the two 
miles about ten lengths behind Columbia. Average weight: 
Yale, 1654; Columbia, 156; Harvard, 160. 










Time. 
Date. Winner. . 8. 
1980, July 7.......-...000- Harvard ..... 11.32 
1881, June 80...........-.5. Harvard arse 
1882, July 1......... Coiumbia 10.56 
1883, June 27 Harvard 11.03 
1884, June 26 Columbia 9.4336 
1885, June 25 Harvard ..... 12.22 
1886, July 1... Harvard ....... 11.53 
1887, June 30......... --Columbia.... 11.1334 
1888, June 28..... - -Columbia. . 11.54 
1889, June 27... --liarvard ... 12.21 
1890, June 27... a eee Penne 10.54 
1891, June 24... MD an cseraseekcad 9.41 
189%, July 1... bP Sree err 12 03 
SER, PNG BB. 66.05 cccecsce , Sear eee 10.23 
1894, June 27.............+- MDs Sense tathavsncese tek 


No one of the... 
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CUTICURA 
for the 


Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly erup- 
tions, is produced by CuTICURA Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTrTtER 


RUG & CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free, ‘ 








It need never ha) ere es again—if you wear 
the HARRIS GARTER. The only garter 
that holds your stocking without tearing 
it or without annoying you. It’s one of, 
the famous 
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Trade Mark. 
To be had at the furnisher’s, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of —.. Lisle 25c., Silk 
\0e., all colors. Send 10c. for book and 
receive & handsome Gold-plated Watch 
Fob with it, free. 


WIRE BUCKLE SUSPENDER CO., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


SUMMER: VACATION TOURS, 


The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. now 
has on sale at all its offices east of the 
Ohio River a full line of tourist excursion 
tickets to all the lake, mountain, and sea- 
shore resorts in the Eastern and Northern 
States and in Canada. These tickets are 
valid for return journey until October 31. 
Before deciding upon your summer outing 
it would be well to consult the B. & O. 
Book of ‘‘ Routes and Rates for Summer 
Tours.” All B. & O. Ticket Agents at 
principal points have them, and they will be 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt of ten cents, by 
Chas. O. Scull, General Passenger Agent, 
B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 
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MAGAZINE CAMERA 


Carrying 12 Plates 


$10. 


Leather Covered. Compact. 


E. & HT. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, 
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LINEN cINED 


SALE BY 

DENVER MORTGAGES, Sf, ‘fut V%i, ich fibucary ter 
* city with vast, rich tributary ter- 

titory yet to develop. Great et mining expansion. Safely 

made, far Western loans are, after all, the best investment. Low 

valuatic ions rule now. Abundant references. Free circulars. 


JOHN E. LEET, 1615 Tremont St., Denver, Colo. 


This INK made by 


LEADING FURD 








HARPE 


Comfort 


with boots and shoes, 
and all kinds of black leathe 
comes from the use of 


Vacuum 


if you want it—a swob with each can. 
For pamphlet, free, ‘‘ How to TAKE CaR 
or LEATHER,” send to 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Safe, Sure, Soothing to the nerves. 
turb the stomach, and induces sleep. Sample 


WRIGHT & CO., Detroit, Mic 





bows 
SURBRUG Inae FULTON ST.N. 


does not keep them, send $1.00 for sample box o 


harness, 


Leather Oil. 


2sc. worth is a fair trial—and your money back 








\3 WRIGHT’ S PARAGON HEADACHE REMEDY 
NY 


Wright's Paragon Headache Kemedy never tails, 
Does not dis- 
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r of 
Credit. 


Commercial and Travel 
Letters of Credit. Co 
tions made. 


Bankers, No. 59 Watt Stnueet. 


TOURISTS IN EUROPE 





Cheap Tours in Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland. 
free. 


bition. Guides, pamphlets, etc., from H. J. Ketc 





ch. 379 Broadway, New York Cit ty. 
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Stands without a rival. 


ney by registered mail. 





Rae’s Lucca 


“For Purity, 
**Wor Excellence of the Product 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTEL 


Leghorn, Italy. 


Sweetness, and 


and Size of Manufacture.” 
Y PURE 
Established 1836 


Oil ; The Perfection = = 
Olive Flavor.”’? 


Fine, 


BY 


Exact Size. 





el » . 
Sinanctal. 
Letters Papi seth 


to Europe and West Indies, 


lers’ 
llec- 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


SHOULD TRAVEL from Liverpool to London by the 
Great Eastern sy uilway 
k CATHEDRAL ROUTE. 
It includes the finest Eneuisu CatTurprats and 
E Ansrys, Homes or tHe Piicrim F ATHERS, CAMBRIDGE 
Univensrry, the Tennyson and Dickens’ Cou NTRY,CTC. 
READ “HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND,” 
—_— | 100 pages, illustrated, price 25 cents. 
Direct Daily Service to ContTINENT OF Evrorr, via 


Tarwion and the Hoox or Horianp and ANTW ERP. 


and 


Special cheap tickets to Antwerp Exhi- 


ham, 


to. 


Equal to any 


THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR | imported clear. W re prefer you should buy of your deal 


er. 


“JACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City. 


of Olive Oil. 
Received the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 





In form of policy, prompt settlement of death losses, oe dealing with 


unexccelled, 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


policy-holders, in strength of organization, and in everything which con- 
tributes to the security and cheapness of Life Insurance, this Company is 





Brewers of 





sT. LOUIS, Mo. 


FINE BEER Exclusively. 












THE PERFECTIO 
OF CHEWING CU 
A DELICIOUS 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTIO 


Each tablet contains one 
pure pepsin, sufficient to digest 
rains of food. Ifitcannot be obts 
from dealers, send fiv 
y, stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
WTION—See that the 


em. 
ORIGINATORS OF *PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 


REMEDY 


9 Lake St. -» Cleveland, 0. 


an is oneach wrapper. 






It will wind up the 
hundred times as fast as any 
other reel in the world. 
will wind up the line slowly. 


No fish 


N. 


in 
1,000 
nined 


it. It will 
more fish 
any other 


SEND FOR 
ALOGUE. 





gocend-hand ae 
from $20. 










i {Dixons 


ah write the smoothest—last the longest. 
Ask your dealer for them or send 16 cents 
y for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


willsend youa 
listof new and 


show: 
.00, or for 10 cents they will Y 
send Jean a tendo Bicycle Transparency, good 
eat but better to A aie your Widow. 
vr F 









\ 


YAWMAN & 
Rochester, 





DOES IT. 


In Buying Beverage for your Sick People and for Your Table, 
Buy the BOTTLE BEER of 


Highest Premium at World’s Fair, 1893, for Absolute Purity and Quality. 


BEEMAN’SPEPSIN GUM 





line a 


can ever 
~ get slack line with 


save 
than 
reel. 


Manipulated_ en- 
tirely by the hand 
that holds therod 


CaT- 


ERBE, 
N.Y. 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


sounding name of cheap grade. 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-165 E. 14th St., New York. 


Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the SoHMER Piano with one of a similarly 
Our name spells— 





Ear Drums. New scientific 
tion, entirely different in cor 











tion from all other devices. 





DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieve d by 
using Wilson’s Common-Sense 


inven- 
istruc- 
Assist 


the deaf when all other devices fail, 


heel: 4 
let eas beatbandiny ade of bent mate and tea medical skill has ae - 4 
| bape relie They are safe, comfortable, 
awmea advance. 75,000 in use. Gis ane the oldest and bette - and invisible; have no wire or string 
— peo mer pe rg ee Write for pamphlet. 
robs areprosented, say gold at the ee Dien te Mention this paper. 
Pe nO-BA fr Or, ren RE  pablished position WILSO EAR DRUM CO. Louisville Ky. 















=e ICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10 tro $50. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. CO. CHICAGO, ILL 


ELY’S CREAM BALM CURES 


CATARRH 


E SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 
























J. HARPER BONNELL CO. 





a 
e 
° 
. 
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A Dose of BR(MO-SELTZER :::: 





Taken before BREAKFAST 


Acts as a BRACER and INVIGORATOR, preparing you 
MENTALLY and PHYSICALLY for the Day’s Work. 


647 


PASTIME STORIES. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PERLYCROSS. A Novel. By R. D. BLACK: 
MORE, Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 
‘*Springhaven,”’ etc. 12mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 75. (Third Edition now ready.) 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By RUTH MCENERY STUART, 
Author of ‘A Golden Wedding,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


OUR HOME PETS: 
Well and Happy. 
MILLER. Illustrated. 
namental, $1 25 


How to Keep Them 
By OLIVE THORNE 
16mo, Cloth, Or- 


THE POTTER’S 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


THUMB. A Novel. By 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


A PRODIGAL IN LOVE. A Novel. By 
EMMA WOLF, Author of ‘‘ Other Things 
Being Equal.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


THEATRICALS. Two Comedies: ‘‘ Ten- 
ants ’’? — ** Disengaged. By HENRY 
JAMES, Author of ‘‘ Essays in London 
and Elsewhere,’’ ‘‘ Daisy Miller,’’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, $1 75. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 
By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 oo. ‘* Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


AN INTERLOPER. A Novel. By FRANCES 
Mary PEARD, Author of ‘‘ Catherine,”’ 
“The Swing of the Pendulum,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA. Romance. 
By W. D. HOwELLS, Author of ‘* The 
Coast of Bchemia,’”’ ‘‘ The World of 
Chance,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


By THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE. Illustrated by A. B. FROST. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM Curtis. Third Series. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 oo. (‘* Harper’s American Essay- 
ists.’’) 


THE EXILES, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
RICHARD HARDING Davis, Author of 
‘*Van Bibber, and Others,” ‘‘Our Eng- 
lish Cousins,” etc. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


PEMBROKE. A Novel. By Mary E. WIL- 
KINS, Author of ‘‘Jane Field,”’ ‘‘A Hum- 
ble Romance,”’ ‘A New England Nun,’ 
etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


CADET DAYS. A Story of West Point. 
By Captain CHARLES KING, Author of 
**A War-Time Wooing,” ‘‘ Between the 
Lines,’ etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. A Novel. By 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of 
“*From One Generation to Another,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE 
WILLIAM CURTIS. Edited by CHARLES 
ELIOT NORTON. Three Volumes. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3 50 per vol. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 
Recent Issues: ‘‘ Three Weeks in Pol- 
itics.” By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS.— 
‘** Five O’Clock Tea.” Farce. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. ‘‘ The Mouse-Trap.”? Farce. 
By W.D. HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents each. 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. By RICHARD 
HARDING DAVIS, Author of ‘* The Rulers 
of the Mediterranean,” ** The West from 
a Car-Window,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 





of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harpsr’s CatatoGur will be sent to any ad- 


dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


. 




































HARPER’S 


ON THE L. 


Uncie St. “I never liked fat men, but I must say they has their good points. This feller 
behind me ’s twicet as comf'table as a sofa, much less a seat on these cars.” 








A Cup of || 
Beef Tea The cheapest, 


q purest, and best 
can be prepared instantly from 


DR: | 
2_ | Liebig “COMPANY'S 
e | AY _' Extract of Beef, 
There’s only one genuine 
kind, and that you can 
CREAM | 





Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 











know by this signature in 
\| blue on every jar: 


POWDER You should ride a 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
G Cc 3 4 
Arne GomcrmetTatmtowie. fe 1B (Columbia 


4° YEARS THE STANDARD. 























Ere ge Tey Raed popular mind is awake to the 
physical benefits and pleasures of wheel- 
Wy; ke: DoucLAS (A. ingasnever before. Fashion has 


HOE 1S THE BEST. ‘eda set the seal of its approval on 
NO SQUEAKING the safety bicycie as a 


#5. CORDOVAN a j )- qh” means of out-door exer- 
5 cise. Tobein “good 
$4.$550 FINECALF&KANGAROD \ for,” ride a Colum- 


bia, which is the 










standard of bicycle 


~--~ ~->~" ‘excellence, combin- 
$2. $1.75 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, ing in the highest degree every essential 
i :LADIES ° quality of design and construction. It is 
$250%2: Lae a wheel of lightness, grace, and beauty, 
EST COL, with great speed and durability, and is 
fully guaranteed in every particular. The 
oldest riders, the best riders, the most 
intelligent wheelmen of the country are 
riders of Columbias. 


POPE MFG. Co., 
Boston, New York, 


You can snve money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 





batten, which protect you against high prices and Chicago, Hartford. 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom s * ° * 

work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. pear eeingee heen tmnating, and 

We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for sl it for tw ase 

the value given than any other make. Take no sub- mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


stitute, If your dealer cannot supply you, we can, 


IVORY 
% SOAP 


«IT FLOATS «= 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 




















RS 


WEEKLY 







= 





Admitted to be 
the finest prep- 
aration of the 
kind in the mar- 
ket. Makes the 
best and most 


wholesome bread, cake, and biscuit. A 
hundred thousand unsolicited testimo- 
nials to this effect are received annually 
by its manufacturers. Its sale is greater 
than that of all other baking powders 
combined. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 














Good Soup, Well Served, 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fittingly 
it begins all good dinners, especially if made with 


; Extracto BEEF, 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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All nations from the dawn of civilization have been seeking by 
practical.experiment and daily trial to find the best remedy for ex- 
ternal use. One after another they have come to the conclusion that 


‘Porous 


LICOCK’S Piasters 


more than any other remedy known to men, best meet the demand. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 










i; 


nomical, costin 


DIGESTED. 


Other Chemicals 


<< W. BAKER & 0S 


\BreaktastCooa | 3 Bicycles. 


\| the strength of Cocoa mixed which has 


! g less than one cent a cup. 
{t is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 





No Alkalies 


Modern 
2? Victor 


Six of the most periect 
which is absolutely models ever shown. 

pure and soluble. Fitted with the celebra- 
Ithas morethan three times ted Victor Pneumatic Tire, 
with Starch, Arrowroot or led all others 
Sugar, and is far more eco- from the start. 

See the ’94 line and note 

the latest improvements. 








Unequaled 

Should your dealer not have it, send 20 
cents in stamps for a sample cake to 
MULHENS & KROPFF, New York,U.8. Agents. 











Sold by Grocers everywhere. A real art gallery of bi- 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Macs. yes Sear 
, 7) 5) Standard price $125.00, 
established by us and adopt- 
ed by others. 
4 Apply to any VICTOR 
K YH, agent for an elegant Victor 
catalog, or send a postal 
Keene | ge 
nes 
SOAP ask for OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
brand BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 
SESS > e NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER, 
for all Persons with a Delicate and Tender Skin. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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GOOD 
TIRE 
on any Bicycle 











adds to the pleasure of cycling. You 
feel secure—can trust it. Such a tire 


Leaves | |S the ‘‘G. & J.’’ Pneumatic 


(HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR) 
simplest and safest made—corrugated 




















non-slipping surface. 















RAMBLER BICYCLES 


ALL HAVE “6. & J." TIRES. 


Catalogue free at Rambler mcies—by 
mail for two 2-cent stamps. RMULLY 
& JEFFERY MFG. Co. Chicago. Boston. 
Washington. New York. 
































